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“Education is the one living fountain 
which must water every part of the so- 
cial garden.”—EDW. EVERETT. 
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for his study 


“Man cannot propose a higher object 


than Education and all 


that pertains vo Education.”—PLATO. 
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Olney’s New Series. 





Prepared with the assistance of many of the best practical 


teachers in this country. 


They are just fitted to the wants of the school-room, and yet retain all the origi- 
nality and freshness which have made Pror. OLNEY’s Books so attractive. 


wow” READY. 


1st. 
OLNEY’S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


This book gives the most attractive and thorough 
presentation of Primary Arithmetic of any yet pub- 
lished. Itis very elegantly illustrated, and has plenty 
of work for the scholar. 


Introducto 2cts. Exchange, 15 cts. 
Bound in full Prot tasrodactery, price, %cts. Bx- 
hange, 20 cts. 

2d. 


OLNEY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


This book contains 400 pages, and more examples for 
practice than any other book of its class; and the ex- 
amples are better graded and more practical. 

The rules are brief and clear. 

Introductory price, 48 cts. Exchange 


Bound im cloth, leather back. fewtaseery, rice, 56 
cts. Exchange. & cts. . 


These two books form a full and com- 
plete course. They contain more work 
and at a less price than any other series. 

3d. 
OLNEY’S SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


This book is a thoroagh and exhaustive treatise, and 
is designed only for Normal Schools, High Schools, and 
Colleges. 


4th. 


OLNEY’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 
eae: © ee commen Seek Re ‘tegeatyrian A> 


Pi Jt” eee Introductory price, 66 


Sth. 
OLNEY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRa. 


vereedy ir dune’and wiltbe Se fandeomest Algebra 


published 
oe Becca et otter pen 


Will be ready in July. Sample pages sent free on ap- 


Avery's Elements of Natural Philosophy has had a 
most wondertal success. 
COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
Fedition tor about ready. with the most complete 
statistical Tablen ever pat in School Geography, and 


PATTERSON’S SPELLERS. 
HILL’S RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 





Pe ———1) > denne im cloth, leather back, 80 


PALMER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 





t@” Sample pages sent on application. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Western Agency of SHELDON & CO., 


No. 35 Central Music Hall Block, Chicago, lil, 


8 Murtay Street, New York, 








NOVELLO! 


D & CO, are the sole agents toe the ne Yanes 
States magnificent Novello List 


Part-Songs, @c. The separate Antheme, 
foe Bern but 6 cts. to 10 eact, and 
ly used for occasional Ring 
lowing ate are excellent and practical i — A § 
ender enmas © Primers,” a 


1. Instrumentation. By Prout....... 
8. Vielin. 

9. Musical 
10. Compesi 


LICHT AND LIFE. 


A new Sunday Beong.Book. By BR. M. MoIN- 
TOSH. Price % 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York 


Teachers Wanted. 


ef one Sa 











SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


ee yetioes und bik 

the paper to: the 
HOME AND y PAE - 

peat of help teaching the Sunday Schoo! 


Snes ae 


Fa aa GS NATO 
190 Nassau Street, New York 


mawesting cote. er 





$5ro P20Rc oe sass, Sar ee 


EDUCATIONAL 


D. APPLETON & CoS 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Consisting of Five Books. 
— 3 Y— 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocution, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 
pages. 

Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142 pp. 

Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 

Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 

Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 
a widespread interest, and teachers awaited 
the appearance of the books, confident that 
they would marked improvements 
which would render them superior to all 
other books of the kind. c result has 
pe a what was od Pig re three 
months after their , they were 
ted by two Seoee, and owe four hun- 
Gred cities and towns. g the year 
1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 


APPLETONS' GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal 





tons’ Readers , both 
cially ot ee is due to the fact 
that no or was to 
make them not only mechanical Hee ky 
but _practicall M pa distinctively su wel 
in their em a peer oe 

in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
— — : 

e now offer a new series of Geographies, 
in two books, which will as far excel all 
geographical text-books hitherto published 
as our Readers are in advance of the old 
text-books in Readers. 

THE SERIES. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geograph 

Small 4to, 108 pages. pple ns 

Large 


Appistoes. Higher Geography. 
THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 
In Six Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 


COODMAN’S PATENT. 
They have Movable Copies, the superior 





They insure —_ improvement at every 
= the pupil's practice. 

y make instruction in the subject of 

pemennve easy, practical, and invariably 


rie Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 

Since it has been Seas that a 
movable copy is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be le 
hereafter without thjs provision. ake- 
man’s Patent Sli ‘Opies provide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable 
copies to each page of the ° 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 





Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
Perspective Series. Four Books and 
anual, 


Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 


Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted to meet the wants of 
our public-se hool instruction in this branch. 
“4. is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
from the classes to 

the hi higher departments of the school. 


Industrial Courses In 


Textile Design 
Outline’ a pos Relief Designs, 


meCMArchitectaral Beawiag. 
STICKNEY’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of L e A Graded 
Series of Leseen dnd lenin, in Four 
Numbers. IL. Stories in Pictures; II. 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies ip 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. 
sequel to ‘The Child’s Book of “ae 
guage. 


Miss Stickney’s charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pupils. They are de- 
igned to secure: 1, An appreciation of 

t is best in literature; 2. An interest 

in the study of all that ins to lan- 
; 8. A generous and choice vocabu- 

; 4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty 

in expression ; 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful 
tal de development of natural gifts, For 








eee ee are tov obvious to be 


— see ‘‘ Educational Notes,’ 
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CHEMISTRY; Morse’s ZooLoey; LeConre’s GEOLOGY ; 
cessful text-books of the day. 

Our list embraces standard works 

the Kindergarten to the University. 


Address, 





B72 betas treo. "Aidres Pace 6 Oo. Angusia, Be’ 





PrPuBLIsEsz 

CORNELL’s GROGRAPHIES ; APPLETONS’ 
GramMMaRS, AND RHETORIC; BaLLaRD’s Worps, WorRD-WRITER, AND PIECES TO 
Speak; Prowers or Science, History aNp LITERATURE; YOUMANS’s BOTANIES AND 


42LS5°0: 
ARITHMETICS ; QUACKENBOS’sS HISTORIES, 


Harxness’s Latin SERIES ; 


Hapuey’s GREEK, ETC., ETC., ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


representing every department of study from 


Catalogues, price lista, and ‘‘ Educational Notes” sent free on application, and 
the most favorable terms made for first introduction. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON CHICAGO OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on redbipt of 85 ctf Ask, ap ied wy sabe 


SPENCERIAD SASS 
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2x. Ku. Sauver college of' ie ianeuderes, Amherst, Mass, 
The Sixth Session of the Schoo! will be opened. at AMHERST COLLEGE, Prot Jaomancs, W Ero thi Srey Ca. X tae LAD. Classical School, Bergen Point, New 


July 12, and last six weeks. 
Dr. SavvevR will teach a Latin and two French classes, and Also deliver a course of lectures. 
aNb D aNctN® GHii Oe GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, MODERN | very letter for board and rooms ought to be addressed to Mr. 8. SHUMWAY, Amherst, Mass 
have been selected to conduct the classes : Prof. R. The programme will be sent on application to Prof. W. L. Montagusz, Amherst College; or to 
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following teachers 
A. FF Bt Henness-Sauveur School 


of Languages, Boston, Mass. 


L. SAUVEUR, Central Music Halli, Chicago, Ii| 








Flere to-day we clasp, in parting, 
Hands that we shall hold no more, 
But we plight a faith immortal 
To the happy days of yore ; 
To the years that lie a-sleeping 
In their’shroud of memories fair, 
Smiling with a tender beauty 
That no other years shall wear. 
REFRAIN. 
Hour of parting ! hour of parting ! 
Like a muffied passing bell 
Ever breaks thy ruthless warning, 
In a measured, sad farewell. 
While we onward take our journey, 
Wizard winds will often blow 
Up from youth’s enchanted region, 
Up from fields we used to know, 
Where we roamed and gathered blos- 
soms, 
Fragrant with the morning dew, 
Pressing them between the pages 
Of life’s volume, fair and new. 
How the misty veil will vanish 
In the sudden blaze of light, 
As the golden gates of Fancy 
Open to the heart’s delight ! 
Then adown the dreamy distance 
We shall hear these voices ring ; 
Hear the sound of girlish laughter 
And the songs we used to sing. 





Maxine Tor.—There is a large tank, 
about 16 by 20 feet, and four feet deep ; 
this is nearly"full of very strong brine, and 
into this tank are suspended a large number 
of vessels about two feet deep, fifteen inches 
wide and eight inches thick. These are 
filled with water. Through the tank of salt | jp 
water run numerous air tight pipes, filled 
with ammonia, this, in passing from the 
liquid to the gaseous state, abstracts the 
heat from the salt water which is in contact 
with the pipes. In this way enough cold is 
produced to bring the salt water several 
degrees below the freezing point; and so 
the fresh water in the vessels suspended in 
the brine freezes by the cold of the salt wa- 
ter, The ammoniacal gas is then condensed 
and used again and again It takes thirty- 
six hours to freeze the fresh water into a 
solid cake of ice, but there are so many of 
the vessels containing water to be frozen 
that a cake of ice weighing 125 pounds, may 
be taken out every fifteen minutes, and 
10,000 Ibs. made each day. . The factory is 
run day and night. A cake weighing 135 
Ibs., is delivered at the small price of twenty- 
five cents. 





How to Make Money During Vacation. 

Many schools have already closed, and 
others close soon. The teacher is. usually 
at leisure till he can find another school. 
We want every teacher who is out of em- 
ployment to write us at once for sample 
copies of the INSTITUTE and COMPANION, 
and begin to take subscribers. It will not 
only profitably fill up leisure time, but will | u 
be the means of extending acquaintances, 


and also bringing to the knowledge of| 7 


teachers and scholars the best reading for 
them in the United States. We give a 
liberal commission, and it will pay you to | and 
ive this a trial. We receive constantly 
lists of subscribers.taken .at INsTI- 

TUTE and teachers’ associations, and the 
pee dK. are all enthusiastic in their praise 


ot the 
E. L. ration & O6., 21 Park PL, N. Y. 








Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWaAwy 


Ie the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED |! 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 
WEST and NORTHWEST. 


It is the short and best potae between Chicago and all 


ENE Repo agate 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 


DEADWOOD, SIOUX SITY, 


BEST 


Me (ease e trains of th: wa hepricsd 
bab wy and crane ion Be agence Mite Tet at tnd 
Balt 


the 
siere clone con more #6 "Ohio, oe Ware Wa ne 
and gaicigan Ce + Chicago “vrank 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Toutes Routes 
Close connections made at J unction Points. 


It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel otel Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 
Insist upon Ticket ts —_ you By via — 


road. Examine your 8 refuse to buy if t 
do pet read over the cake @ & North- Wentors 


wih you wish the Best Travelin; ing Accommed \atons 308 


our Tickets b: this rox 
NONE UTHE - 
4it Ticket ite sell Tickets by this Line. 


Marvin Hughitt, 2d V. P. & Gen'l Mang’r Chigago. 


PEOPLE’S LINE 


For a ee 





Excursion to Albany and Return 
B2.50. 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
Will leave Pier 41, N.R., foot of Canal St., 
ae (Sundays excepted) at 6 I’. ree 7 


sure connection with Day Express Tra made 
bay = and started trom Albany: thas giving first rin ot 


Wort and Nant. Heturiag’ Yeave ‘beep Gab 
rains trom Mon’ Binghamton land 
panengers at the steamers’ dock 4 Albany. 


e Sas Nien eee gs and Tioket meer’ 


st 
ou xiteane 9 Fs a sae a 
ihe Brockiyw 4 t Bree city’ ond ovokea, 


board. 
"fists ‘ 
esl a 0 thd] pean Pian, 
EVERETT, President, Croton Falls, N. Y. 


See rite to us, foe Ee kiss On pr rae 


Noy. 
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we |“The Erie Railway” 


rect Diplomas. 





MINEDRAT.S, SCcrmzy ee nee B MEPIOAL BOoOES. 
And all objects matekan tae fa. ones oe 


1293 Bi A. BFOoOTH, M.D: 
No. elmont it Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Professor of Chemistry and iecnanl wales Felow ofthe American Association for the Advancement of Science ; Life 

y of Nat, Sciences, iow and American mene ome Hise, Conrad Tusk, DY. City.) 
of the world by mail. Specimen copy of the illustrated monthly pea Eien 
bscription My one ut tao Centennial , for club rates and premiums see each monthly 

—— ws Centennial Rapesisioncd sby6, and the only pened 'and meda 








paper so cents, bound is 
interleaved $1.50, (price-list 


coth 74 Apa ifthe fe ea oc 2 


oo pages is sen! id on receipt of 25 3 seen hea 
pe permd ce, Fed $e, 34 sh interleaved oe 
one 36 y lustrated, and the the printer and engraver 4100 Te & Copy 
wenn By means table of species and accompanying tables most species may be ver The price-list is 
oa telealhed —— allthe species, and the more sighabe: caliy 
and preceded ee The species number indicates the place of any mineral in the table of species, 
sier't wil be t caetiiedica, Vvare’ composition, streak or lustre, cleavage or fracture, hardness, specific gravity, 
ility and Ihave very many species not on the price list, ‘and some that I had in 2876 a are no longer 

fa itocks 


» Physicians, et al. 

md subdivisions in Dana and other works o® 

led with printed label that can only be removed 

Dana’s species number, the name, locality, and io 
eee by my illustrated Catalogu 


je and 





for Students, Amateurs, 


RIMES. 
The osfinctions of poo Mamrate oll the rinc Ow nt heap 
intr SS ein ctthe Bc, fe,“ collections are labelled w 
& ve 
eye 4 ition of nccens Sew patent ests higher, are slo 
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Montauk & New York Steamboat Co. 


EE 
For Orient, Greenport, Shelter Island, 
Southold, Sag Harbor & New Suffolk. 
THE STEAMER 


W. W. COIT, 


| CAPT. Pte C. GIBBS, 
E. R., foot of Peck 


Leaves New York, ae re 


mabcshedd : 


Leaves Sag Harbor, MONDAY, 


DAY and 
4 o'clock, P. 
—_o——— 
J. F. Guw 


Office ov 
H, Frencu, Agent, Sag Harbor. 


Sacst Cones, the com: 
table of svecies. 








NOW THE 


| EN YORK UKE EE 
WESTERN RILROLD, 


is well-known to the Public as being the 
Favorite Route to the West, 


Passing through the 
Grandest Scenery of River and Mountain, 


FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 





IN ES- 
(AY at 
. M. 


Agent. 
the ha. ¥. 








CONVENTION OF THE 
To go to 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Wational Educational Association 
Chicago,’ Denver or AT ATIANTA,, 
San Francisco. July 19th, 1881. 


Old Doninion Steamship Gompany 


have made a:rangements to issue Special Tickets wo 
Delegates attending the above Convention. Stcamers 
leave PIER 2%, NORTH RIVER, foot of Bracn Street, 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 8 P. M., con 
necting for Atlanta, 

At Norfolk with Virginia and Tennessee Air Line 

via Lynchburg and Bristol. 

At Portsmouth with Atlantic Coast Line via Wel! 

*® don, Wilmington and Augusta. 
At Richmond with Piedmont Air Line via Charlotte - 
s have elegant Passenger Accommodation, 
and the Tabie is equa! to first-class Hotels. 

‘Tickets can be hed at Pier 26 N. R., foot of Beach 
Street; Office of Virginia and Tennessee Air Line, 9S 
Broadway ; Office of the Associated Railways, 229 
Broadway, or at the general office of the Company, 1% 
Greenwich Street, New York. 


W. H. STANFORD, Secy. 


WE Ree 


To visit 
Niagara Falls, the Lakes, Canada, 
the Mississippi Valley, Yosemite 
Valley, or the Wonderful 
Yellowstone Country, 


in comtort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot et Chambers 8St., New York. 
JOHN N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N. Y. 
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Send 90 cents aE a RS engraved 

Dreroma made. Printed on fine paper. Designed by 
the best penman in the country. Send at once to 

WM, F. KELLOGG, School Suppiies, 

21 Park Place, New York, 
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The School Journal. 








Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
tails as SECOND CLass MATTER. ea! 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


_ A Weekly Journal of Education. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
apie 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, New Yorx. ° 
——_o-—— 
TERMS. 
From 1 to5copiesayear,each, - - = = «= = §2,00 
“ 5 to 9 copies to one address,each, - - - <= <= 1.75 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - <- - - 1.50 


20 or more copies to one addres, - - - - = = 125 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subsoriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send ¢!. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter f the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
cewed it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which the ; 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae JouRNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address, 

rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measu~e, 12 lines 
to the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 

Our EASTERN AGENCY.—The SCHOOL JOURNAL and all of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No. 14 Bro m- 
field 8t., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHooL 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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New York, June 18, 1881. 





WE beg our readers to keep in mind the 
meeting of the National Association that is 
held at Atlanta this year. The price for a 
round trip ticket from New York via the Old 
Dominion Line to Norfolk or Richmond is 
$37.50. Atlanta is situated at a high point, 
is cool, well-shaded and attractive. ere 
are two routes, one on the east side of the 
mountains, and the other on the west side, 
through Nashville, etc. Those going on’the 
east side can exchange their tickets at Atlan- 
ta with one going on the west side, and thus 
have anew route to return by. 





Herz is something for the Boston Board of 
Education to think over. One of their num- 
ber having caught a whiff of air from the 
Middle Ages, wrote a heavy thesis, consist- 
ing of thirty-nine counts (forty, save one !) 
showing that boys ought to be whipped at 
school. Now, a few days ago the New York 
Board of Education (in this city corporal 





one who had broken the by-law. He frankly 
acknowledged the cause of the blow lay in 
him. Being in a nervous state, perplexed 
by affairs outside of the class, he became 
irritated, and hence the blow. Flogging is 
one ofthe traditions of the school-room ; 
pretty much all that some remember of their 
school days is the flogging they or others 
got. 

Thirty-nine reasons why flogging should 
be practised in the schools! Oh Boston ! 
Boston ! 


Asovut this time many a teacher is pre- 
paring a paper to read at some Association. 
It is a very curious fact that some of these 
people who read papers are by no means suc- 
cessful in the school-room. They do it to be 
seen by men. But the number of useless 
subjects that will be discussed! Who can 
estimate them? In looking over the topics 
of National Association, we find a good 
many that will be of no sort of use to discuss. 
Supt. A. J. Rickoff of Cleveland, one of the 
most practical and successful men in this 
country asks this question, ‘‘ What shall we 
teach in our Elementary Schools ?” That of 
itself is enough. If the National Association 
would give out that question one year be- 
forehand, and invite men and women who 
understood the subject to meet and discuss 
it, there would be some progress. Supt. 
Calkins proposes ‘‘The Teachers’ Work in 
the Development of Mental Power.” That is 
another capital subject, and it will be 
handled well. Supt. Peaslee of Cincinnati, 
will take up a much neglected subject, 
‘‘ Literary Culture in the Public Schools.” 
Prof. Gilchrist will take hold of this conun- 
drum, ‘‘What Constitutes a Normal School?” 
We hope he will not be afraid to state that 
most normal schools are simply and solely 
academies in disguise. There are other sub- 
jects to be discussed, but these are the most 
promising of them all. When will the dry 
bones of education be covered with flesh ? 
If there is a slim attendance of teachers one 
of the causes will be the program of papers 
to be read. 


WE are giad to note that Col. F. W. Par- 
ker, of Quincy fame, will give lessons in 
Teaching at Martha’s Vineyard. The pro- 
gram is as follows : 

LANGUAGE. 

1. Reading.—How a child learns to Talk,— 
Object, Idea, Word, Association. 

2. Sentence.—Script, Blackboard Work. 

8. Phonics.—Law of Classification, Arti- 
culation, Enunciation, Pronunciation, In- 
flection. Unity of the so-called Word, Ob- 
ject, Sentence, Script, and Phonic Methods, 

4. Composition.— Writing, Spelling, Punc- 
tuation, and the use of Capitals. 

5. Talking with Pencil and Pen, Unity of 
Reading and Writing, Spelling, Punctua- 
tion, Capitalization and Composition in one 
exercise. 








AITHMETIC. 
6. Theory of Number, Grube Method. 
7. Number—Practice. How to use Ob- 


punishment is forbidden) called before them | jects; when not to use them. Figures, 





Signs, Calculation, Thinking, Arithmetic. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

8. Geography. Theory, Humboldt, Ritter, 
and Guyot. 

9. Observation of Geographical Forms, 
Moulding, Drawing, Building the Con- 
tinents. 

10. Geography and History combined. 

11. What shall I do with pupils who have 
formed bad habits of reading, writing, etc. ? 

12. Unity of all branches. Freedom to 
Work. Courses of Study. Country Schools, 

After each regular lesson of one hour, one 
hour more will be given to answering ques- 
tions and conversation. Lectures will be 
given on the following subjects : 

1. School Government. 

2. What is Teaching ? 

3. German Schools. 

4. The Kindergarten. 





THe Christian Union, a paper that re- 
freshes us to read, published lately letters 
from thirty divines, college presidents, 
bishops, professors, etc., referring to the 
“new version.” It is not our purpose to re- 
fer to the uniform opinion that the ‘‘new 
version” deserves hearty indorsement, but 
to present the difference in the mental atti- 
tude of these men and the position of the 
leading teachers of this country. On this 
subject, which touches their profession as 
Christian ministers, they are intelligent— 
and more, they have opinions—and still 
more, they are ready to add to the thought 
of the world by publishing them. 

Are the leading teachers of this country 
ready to utter their best thoughts, their 
latest opinions on education? We doubt it. 
Only here and there are men found who are 
enough mentally alert, who are enough in 
sympathy with their work, who care enough 
to see education advanced, to express their 
views. 

The space between the profession of teach- 
ing men religious and moral things and the 
profession of teaching them physical, moral, 
and scientific things is enormous. The for- 
mer are far, far in advance. There is no as- 
pect of the growth of man in which they are 
not interested. Mark the clergyman in a 
town of 1,000 inhabitants; he leads the 
thought of those people. See now the prin- 
cipal of the school. Where does he stand ? 
Nowhere. 

Inquiring as to a principal of a large 
school, not five miles cf this office, the reply 
was, “‘I know him; he lives near me; he 
can talk hours and smoke a cigar ; he could 
not get ten per cent. if he were to be ex- 
amined ; he knows nothing about education ; 
to him it means keeping boys in rooms.” 

Brethern, these things ought not so to be. 
Catch the spirit of progress. Rouse up! 
You live in the nineteeth century! The 
world is moving! The time of railroads, 
telegraphs, and steam-engines is upon you ! 
Imitate the oyster, and come out of your 
shells. Know more about your business 
each and every day. Advance! apvance! 
ADVANCE ! 
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A Reading Lesson. 





THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A COLLEGE EXAMINATION. 
. High in the midst, surrounded by his peers, 
. Magnu; his ample front sublime uprears ; 
. Placed on his chair of state lie seems a god, 
. While sophs and freshmen tremble at bis nod. 
. As all around sit wrapp’d in speechless gloom, 
. His voice in thunder shakes the sounding dome ; 
. Denouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, 
. Unskill’d to plod in mathematic rules. 


Ono rh ON — 
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. Happy the youth in Euc'id’s axioms tried, 

. Though little versed mm any art beside ; 

. Who, scarcely skill’d an English line to pen, 

. Scan Attie meters with a critic's ken. 

. What though he knows not how his fathers bled, 

14. When civil discord piled the fields with dead. 

. When Edward bade his conquering bands advance, 

. Or Henry trampled on the crest of France ; 

. Though marvelling at the name of Magna Charta, 

. Yet well he recollects the law of Sparta, 

. Can tell what edicts sage Lycurgus made, 

. While Blackstone’s on the shelf neglected laid, 

. Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless fame, 

. Of Avon’s bard remembering scarce the namé. 

. Such is the youth whose scientific pate 

. Clayr-henors, medals, fellowships await ; 

. Or even, perhaps, the declamation prize, 

. If to such gloriouy height he lifts his eyes. 

27. But lo! no common orator can hope 

. The envied silver cup within his scope. 

. Not that our heads much eloquence require, 

. Th’ Athenian’s glowing style or Tully's fire, 

. A manner clear or warm is useless, since 

. We do not try by speaking to convince, 

. Be other orators of pieasing proud ; 

. We speak to please ourselves, not move the crowd, 
QUESTIONS. 

When did the author of this poem write ? 

Of what celebrated poems is he the author ? 

What college is here referred to ? 

What does “ Magnus” mean ? To whom refer ? 

What is meant by “his peers ?” 

What does the “inwrapp’d” indicate ? 

And in “onskill’d” ? Why is it used ? 

What is meant by “ Buclid’s axioms ?” 

Who was Euclid? Whet is an axiom? 

What is meant by “skill’d an English line to pen ?” (11) 

What by “Attic meters,” “scans,” “ken ?” (13) 

What “civil discord” is referred to ? (14) 

What Edward “bade his conquering bands advance ?’’(15) 

What “heavy trampled on the crest of France?” (16) 

What battles are referred to in these lines ? 

What is the ‘ Magna Charta ?” 

What the “laws of Sparta ? 

What was Sparta? Why referred to? 

Who was Lycurgus ? 

Who was Blackstone? Why compared? 

What does the “in Blackstone's” indicate ? 

What Grecian dramas are meant ? 

Who was “Avon's bard ?” Why so called ? 

Who is meant by “th’ Athenian? Why used ? 

Who was Tully ? Who so called? 

What studies are commended in this poem? Why ? 
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(2) 
(1) 
(5) 
(8) 
(9) 


(17) 
(18) 


(19) 
(20) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(30) 
(30) 





for the BOHOUL JOURNAL, 


Motives to Study. 


The one great error committed in the school instruction 
of to-day is the looking to immediate rather than to tuture 
results,—results which can be measured by percentages 
and pages, rather than to menial awakening and character- 
making. Consequently there is a lack of the spirit of 
study among the graduates. The mind grows naturally, 
and the teacher should lead, not foree the child trom step 
to step, and promote a love for learning. 

Nine-tenths of the so-called teaching in reality prevents 
the development of the powers of observation from a v0 
close use of the text book. The practice of daily marking, 
giving prizes and other incentives to enable the “standard 
of the schocl to be kept up” is not the best method. An 
acquaintance with books, is necessary; they are looked at 
mainly as containing disagreeable tasks, to be cast aside as 


soon as the tasks are performed. When a student is taught’ 


to read a classic author with reference only to the con- 
struction and grammar of the language without entering 
into the subject and spirit-of the author, or when hey com- 


» | mits-history verbatim to be recited, instead of, being dis- 


gussed and digested, creating a farther appetite for such 
knowledge, it is evident that something is wrong. As 
long as teachers find that their pupils hats, their books and 
are glad to be done with them, they may be sure sume- 
thing is wrong. And it is not entirely in the pupil either. 
Tt is pleasant to see that the tendency of all clever teachers 
these days is toward teaching rather than text-books train- 
ing. An ounce of mertal awakening in a child is worth 
a hundred pounds of undigested solid information. Let 
us have more of the awakening. B, 





Socrates as a Teacher. His Methods, 


It is almost needless to state that Socrates taught 
through searching interrogation. His method was the 
method of questioning. He led his pupils to the desired 
conclusion through the exercise of their own reflective 
powers, He twught nothing through dictation nor by 
mere authority. To his pupils each lesson was, so to 
speak, a voyage of discovery. His method of questioning 
was based upon a knowledge of the intuitions of the 
human mind, and was directed to the development of 
the power of inferring the unknown from the known. 

We introduce a sample example from the “ Discourse on 
Virtue” between Socrates and Meno, wherein a slave of 
the latter is introduced and questioned concerning the 
properties and relations of the square. 

Soc. Tell me, boy, do you know that a figure like this is 
a square ? 

Boy. 1 do. 

Soc. And you know that a square figure has these four 
lines equal ? 


Boy, Certainly. 


Soc. And these lines which I have drawn through the 
middie of the square are also equal? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc, A square may be of any size? 

Boy. Oertainly. 

Soc. And it one side of the figure be of two feet, and 
the other side be of two feet, how much will the whole 
be? Let me explain: if in ope direction the space was 
of two feet, and in the other direction of one foot, the 
whole would be of two feet taken once? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc, But since this side is also of two feet, there are 
twice two feet? 

Boy. There are. 

Soc, Then the square is of twice two feet? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And how many are twice two feet? 
tell me. 

Boy. Four, Socrates. 

Soc. And might there not be another square twice as 
large as this, and having, like this, the lines equal ?. 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc, And how many feet will that be? 

Boy. Of eight feet. 

Soc, And now try and tell me che length of the line 
which forms the side of that double square; this is two 
feet, what will that be? 

Boy. Clearly, Socrates, that will be double. 

Soc, Do you assert that a double space comes from a 


©ount and 





double line ?- Remember that I am not speaking of an 


oblong, but a square, and of a square twice the size of this 
one—that is to say, of eight feet; and I want to know 
whether you stil} say*that a double square comes from a 
double line # 

Boy. Yea 

Svc, But does not this line become doubled if we add 
another such line here? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc, And four such lines will make a space containing 
eight feet. 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Let us describe such a figure: Is not that what 
you would say is the figure of eight feet? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc, And are there not these four divisions in the figure 
each of which is equal to the figure of four feet ? 

Boy. True. 

Soc. And is not that four times four? 

Boy. Certainly. 

Soc. And four times is not double? 

Boy. No, indeed, 

Soc. But how much? 

Boy. Four times as much, 

Soc, Therefore the double line, boy, has formed a space, 
not twice, but four times as much ? 

Boy. True. 

Soc. And four times four are sixteen—are they not? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. What line would give you a space of eight feet, as 
this gives one of sixteen feet? 

Boy. Indeed, Socrates, I do not know. 

Soc, Tell me, boy, is not this a square of four feet which 
I have drawn ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc, And now I add another square equal to the former 
one ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc, And a third which is equal to either of them ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Suppose that we fill up the vacant corner ? 

Boy. Very good. 

Soc. Here, then, there are four equal spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And how many times is this space larger than 
this? 

Boy. Four times. 

Soc. But it ought to have been twice only, as you will 
remember. 

Boy. True. 

Soc. And does not this line, reaching from corner to 
corner, bisect each of these spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And are there not here four equal lizes which con- 
tain this space ? 

Boy. There are. 

Soc, Look and see how much this space is. 

Boy. I do not understand. 

Soc. Has not each interior line cut off half of the four 
spaces ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And how many spaces are there in this division ? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many in this? 

Boy. Two. 

Soc, And four is how many times two? 

Boy. Twice. 

Soc. And this space is how many feet ? 

Boy. Of eight feet. 

Soc, And from what line do you get this figure ? 

Boy, From this. 

Soc, That is, from the line which extends from corner to 
corner ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. And that is the line which the learned call the dia- 
gonal. Andare you prepared to affirm that the double 
space is the square of the diagonal ? 

Boy. Certainly, Socrates. 

It is not necessary to attempt any summary of this ex- 
tremely instructive colloquy. Asa simple illustration of 
the Socratic method of teaching by interrogation it will 
bear close and careful study. It is, in some respect, a 
model exercise in teaching which may be profitably emulat- 
ed at the present day by most teach dern Scphists ! 
Contrasted with the memoriter methods too often employ- 
ed in the earlier stages of teaching, the searching, stimulat- 
ing, Socratic method contains advantages of inestimable 
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tions and enter into the possession of truth as a legitimate 


One thing will be fully evident to all who study the 
method of Socrates, and that is the fact that to teach suc- 
cessfully by interrogation the questioner must be master of 
his subject, be able to see the end from the beginning, and 
to lead his pupils at will through all the phases of its de- 
velopment. He must know the mind of his pupil, and be 
be able to anticipate and provide for all the difficulties 
and wrong inferences that may arise in the course of the 
lesson. 

With ail the light of modern ‘experience,’ superadded to 
the Socratic method of teaching, it is possible somewhat 
to improve upon its details. It is now conceded that the 
development of language should be coincident -with the de- 
velopment of ideas, and to this end the interrogator should 
place upon the pupil the burden of expressing the thought 
as fully as possible in the shaping of his answers. With 
a little skill and patience in the questioner this important 
result is realized at every stage in a very satisfactory de- 
gree. The maxim, “Never tell a child that which he is able 
to discover for himself,” is a sound one, and may be co- 
ordinated with a similar truth in respect to the expression 
of ideas. Let your pupils express themselves in their own 
language so far as possible,— Chautauqua Teaxt- Book, 
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In My School, 


By Fanny F 

It has occurred to mea good many times since I began 
vo teach as to whether I was doing the fair thing by the 
scholars. As to that matter do our publicschools teach 
the pupils what they ought to know? That is most of all. 
what they need to know. And I will tell you 
why I ask this. In this town is a large public 
school, and both boys and girls attend it. Now, 
I was brought up here and know what has been 
going on here for thirty years—stop—that is letting out 
my age. Put it twenty-five years. WhenI was agirl I 
went to the Academy and there was both boys and girls 
in that, but the girls were not as pert as those men in the 
streets. Why this change? 

Now, I will tell you what I think. The teachers have 
not the moral character of the teachers of ten years, twen- 
ty yearsago Why, I hear the girls talk about Mr. 
the principal as I would not like to be talked about; and 
they did not talk so when I was in school either. Now, 
tell me who is to blame for this general flashy style that is 
coming upon us? Others may say what they like, but I 
say it is the public school. The phrase, “pubhe school 
manners,” is clearly understood by every one in society: 
There 1s nothing nice about them, nor refined, nor culti- 
vated. I hate them myself. 

What isto be done about it? I fear every dayI am 
getting those dreadful “public school manners " myself. 
But I strive to have something better, for they are repul- 
sive. I have been told that there is a Fifth avenue world 
in New York city,and also a Bowery world. And it 
seems that too many teachers beloug to the latter. 

Why should not a teacher have good manners? Why, 
indeed? That 1s a very important consideration, I should 
think. Ana yet there is Miss——who goes up the street 
eating apples and throwing the skin away. Pah! enough 
said, 
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Self-Government. 


By W. F. Ramer. 

All teachers will admit that the proper government of a 
school is the most difficult part of their work. It would 
be comparatively easy and pleasant to meet from day to 
day, classes of earnest students and give them instruction 
in the various branches of learning. 

Teachers who look into the realities of their profession, 
find themselves pressed with the inquiry as to what is the 
best course to pursue that they may secure quiet and 
well directed industry, that unity, good-will, and a hearty 
co-operation of all may be attained. There certainly must 
be in this, as in other things, some general principles to 
guide us. 

He should strive to have a complete control of self, a 
confidence in his own ability, and a full knowledge of the, 
work that is before him. He should never be so short- 
sighted as to give commands as inflexible rules, and then 
be forced to revoke them in half an hour, All bustle and 
boisterous display should be avoided, and anything for 


gage’ in by the teacher. Slang words, and bad examples 
will undo more in half a day than a score of rules can 
build up. A great promoter oi order and industry is a 
well arranged program carried out by method and a readi- 
ness to come to time without confusion. 

The teacher must be interested in his work both in its 
process and in its results. . Be assured that neither interest 
nor rapid progress will be seen ion a pupil when the teacher 
with lazy steps makes his way to the school-room, and 
there drowsily executes a dead routine of duties by simply 
asking a few questions as given in the book, and with easy 
indolence dismiss the class to iollow in the same channel 
on the following day. The teacher should always be well 
informed on a subject before he undertakes to teach it, and 
he should aleo be able to give additional illustrations to 
those of the authors. 


Punishments. 


There will be pupils who will disobey. What is the 
best course to pursue to check and restrain from disobey- 
ing such regulations as the teacher may think best adapted 
to the welfare of his school? Rules are essential to every 
good school, and for a non-compliance with such, some re- 
commend the rod as the sovereign panacea and would ap- 
ply it alike to mental and moral delinquency ; this is a 
mooted point, and will probably remain so for some 
years, 

While I am not inclined to think that it is besi, yet I 
would not be willing to say that this punishment should 
never be inflicted. I think it evident that corporal pun- 
ishment in such cases seems to he somewhat brutal in its 
nature. Again the temperament of a child must be con- 
sidered lest in correcting one fault another be fostered. 
Roger Ascham says, “ Teachers many times punish rath- 
er the weakness of nature than the fault of the scholar, 
whereby many scholars that might else prove well are 
driven to hate learning before they know what learning 
meaneth, and so are made willing to forsake their books 
and be glad to be put to any other kind of living.” All 
agree that there must be a limit ac to the parties who are 
to be the subjects of this kind of punishment. But to 
know when this limit is, has always been a great difficulty. 
Is it to be age, or strength, or size? Many a big brutal 
tellow who has the will snd power to resist has often gone 
free, while the sensitive and more delicate lad bas had to 
submit to as many stripes as the teacher saw fit to give 
him. Richard Steele has truly said, “I am confident that 
no bey who will not be allured to letters without blows, 
will ever be brought to anything with them,” and, Quin- 
tilian says, “It any child be ot so disingenous a nature as 
not to stand corrected by reproof, he, like the very worst 
of slaves, wiil be hardened against blows themselves.” 

We think there are means of a higher character than 
fear of bodily punishment, by{which most young persons 
may be drawn to a performance of duty. Among these 
is the desire which the young have for the approbation 
of their teacher, parents, and friends, and the dread of 
their disapprobation. Mental punishment is often more 
severe, and the effect of a higher character than bodily. 
Let a pupil know that you place an estimate upon his 
wortby acts, and he will be careful that you shall have no 
ground for distrusting his faithfulness. A student should 
know that he is respected and that the teacher is one of 
his best friends. Let advice be pleasantly given, and not 
be overbalanced by too much command and teo mach 
forbidding, whereby the thought of individuality is de- 
stroyed. In other words, deal with a child on the suppo- 
sition that he resembles your own self. 











Eyes or Scuoot Camprex.—Three years ago the Phila- 
delphia Medical Society appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the condition of the eyes of the children in the city 
schools, The report of the committee was read by the 
chairman, Dr. Risley, at a recent meeting of the society. 
The committee had examined about 2,000 pairs of eyes. 
The condition of these examined, Dr. Risley said, had 
proved better than had been expected by the committee, 
The cases of impaired sight ranged from 25 per cent among 
the smaller children to 40 per cent among the older 
scholars. The average of diseased eyes ranged corres- 
pondingly trom 30 to 60 per cent. The instances where 
any blame attached to the Board of Education or their 
sectioval boards ior want of care for the eyes of the child- 
ren were only two, one of which was the case of the 
class in the Normal School. The room 
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which a.student would 'be rebuked, should never be en- 


the position of the desks and the master's table, the 
ren face. 





The Kindergarten.—The Use of Stories. 





Amongst the great thinkers who have planned schemes 
ot education, Froebel, above all others, founds his system 
on the wide principle, that the highest type of humanity 
which education van produce is reached by the equal and 
simultanecus growti of every faculty. He stadies the 
child as it is, taking it as from God, and on the knowledge 
gained by close and patient observation of the child’s na 
ture, he plans a system of development the result of which 
is to be, not the expression of an individual educator's ideal 
of humanity, but tue full, rich, harmonious life of every 
taculty, the germs of which he finds in the child. Hence 
Froebel's system provides for the nourishment of every 
root in its earliest stage, on the ground that all are essen- 
tial to a vole, perfect growth, and that one-sided culture 
at any stage produces contraction and deformity. 

Starting from these two fundamental principles—first, 
that the development of every facalty existing in the child 
is essential for the production of the highest type of hu- 
manity ; and, secondly, that for perfect, barmonious de- 
velopment there must be simultaneous growth—we are 
not surprised to find that in Froebel’s system esthetic 
culture occupies at starting a large space. 

He notices that, of all the mental faculties, the esthetic 
is one of the first to untold in the mind of a child, and he 
concludes, therefore, that its training and culture have 
immediate claims on the educator. Whatever the use of 
ssthetics may be to the child in the work of gaining the 
means ot material existence in future life, is rot in question ; 
the fact that the faculty is there, is sufficient to show that 
it is one of the essential roots by means of which the child's 
nature receives nourishment needful for its pertect, healthy, 
vigorous growth. 

Early history and early literature prove to us that the 
sense of the beautiful in Nature and in character wakes 
into vigorous life before man begins to concern himself 
about the material wealth laid up in nature's storehouse, 
or to seek to turn it to bis use through intellect and labor. 
It is the same in individual life ; the first perceptions of 
the child are of beauty. The baby crows with delight at 
the beauty of the round, silvery moon in the dark sky and 
the little child gazes with tender love at the beauty of the 
daisies in the green grass, long before he concerns himself 
as to the relation to his physical life of the heavenly bodies 
and of the productioas of the earth. 

Those who believe with Froebel that each little child is 
a thought of God, will readily grant that this early un- 
folding of the mathetic facu!ty is a part of the Divine placa ; 
for it is by means of thie faculty that, as soon as the 
knowledge of God is presented to the little child, he is 
able to perceive at once the beauty of goodness in the 
Divine character, and the sense of this beauty calls forth 
emotions of admiration, love, joy and reverence. 

We see, therefore, why Froebel gives »o large a space in 
his system to wsihetie culture, and why he places it at 
once under the hands of the skilled educator. He sees how 
this faculty is one of the essential roots on which growth 
depends, that it must be supplied at once with fitting nour. 
ishment ; and he perceives that it is connected with the 
most solemn relations and duties of human existence. We 
find, therefore, in the Kindergarten, that the means are 
provided by which the esthetic faculty may be developed 
and trained to a keen perception of beauty in form, color 
and sound, as wei) as in character and life. Artistic design, 
lessons on form, combinations o! colors, drawing, modeling 
in clay, flowers and beautiful natural objects, music, poe- 
try and imaginative literature, are all provided, as neces- 
sary to the earliest educationjof the child. Itis of the 
imaginative literature alone that we now have to speak. 

The point of difference between Froebel and Bain is not, 
whether stories are to be given in or out of the school- 
room, but whether they are to be called educative. And 
the reason why Prof. Bain denies this term to imaginative 
literature is, that he does not hold the esthetic faculty to 
be one of those roots, the constant and fitting nourishment 
of which is essential to the perfect growth and develop- 
ment of the whole being. He regards the esthetic taculty 
sone that may very well be lef. out of education alto- 
gether, which serves no great purpose in life, and is only a 
means for an increase of selfish enjoyment. It is against 
that view that we give some of the uses of stories in the 
Kindergarten ; admitting that the same ends may be serv- 
ed by stories at home, but especially urging that they 
should be used as,means of development and training, and 
not as a mere holiday gratification ; for if the stories of 

childhood are,to be sought as a means only for exciting 
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emotion, and put out of the sphere of education altogether, 
the line of stories will not lead up to Milton in older life, 
but to the sensational novel or gossiping jeurnal. 

In giving some of the chief uses of stories in the Kin- 
dergarten, we are at the same time using arguments for 
the study of literature in later education ; but it must not 
be forgotten that there are many important advantages in 
the study of our best writers, besides those gained in the 
early use of stories. 

Stories are the child's first introduction into that grand 
world of the ideal in character and life, and the first and 
highest use of stories is to enable a child to forma’ pure 
and noble ideal of what man may be and do. A child 
who is taught only certain moral precepts, and who has 
no representation put before him of these truths expressed 
in characters and actions, rising above the common level, 
will lack the courage, the energy, the aspiration, and. still 
more the humility, necessary to raise his own character 
and life to tne highest standard— 

“ We live by Admiration, Hope, ané Love, 
And even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend.” 

A second use of stories is in the illustrations they sup- 
ply to children of the laws governing life. The lessons of 
experience are only learut; ia the course of years ; and 
children have at once to begin to live in a world in which 
they are strangers. We may tell children that certain 
causes produce certain effects, but the lesson is soon for- 
gotten ; if tbe law, however, is shown in action in a story, 
the consequences remain fixed in the mind, and again and 
again through life serve as a guide under similar circum- 
stances. 

A third use of stories is the sense they give a child of a 
world beyond his own ; and thus, next to companionship, 
they serve to destroy that egotism which looks on self as 
centre of all things. The child perceives that be stands in 
brotherly relation to children he has never seen or known, 
bet who enjoy what he does, who have the same difficul- 
ties and temptations to overcome, and from this knowledge 
spring up a genial love for others and the cheerful courage 
that the sense of companionship gives. 

A fourth use of stories is for the development of sym- 
pathy, or the imagination of the heart. Stories bring be- 
fore a child a large amount of human experience, with 
which he would otherwise be unfamiliar ; but by the help 
of imagination he can conceive what others suffer or enjoy, 
and thus, without unduly exciting emotion, it can be kept 
in healthy exercise ; and the child is trained to quickness 
of perception in regard to the feelings of others, and is 
prepared for entering into joys and sorrows beyond his 
actual range of experience. 

A fifth use of stories isin bringing the power of example 
to bear upon children. The true influence of example, 
we must notice, is not that of a pattern to be copied ; 
children should not be encouraged to practice direct imi- 
tations of particular actions, which are held up to admir- 
ation, because this leads only to a petty vain attempt to 
repeat what has been admired, in hope of getting the sanie 
applause. But the real power of example lies in the spec- 
ial inspiration it gives toa particular principle of conduct, 
For this reason, the best example stories are'those taken 
from times or countries in which life was different from 
the present, so that the action may not be literally re- 
peated, but that it may rather rouse to greater vigor tae 
principle or feeling upon which the special action was 
tounded. The story of the good Samaritan, with its close, 
“Go and do, likewise,” illustrates the true meaning and 
force of example stories. 

In the use of stories in the Kindergarten, it is important 
that the stock should not be too large. The repetition of 
a story is not tedious to children. They delight in an old 
story, for all the world is new to them, and they seek a 
rest from novelty in familiarity ; just as, when the world 
grows old to us, we seek a change from monotony in nov- 
ely. Anold story has a growing influence upon children, 
whilst the first effect of a new story is often scarcely felt. 
In fact a good story cannot be thoroughly understood, nor 
can it answer all the porposes it is meant to serve, until it 
has been repeated many times. The notion that children’s 
stories have in them nothing educative, that they are’to 
be classed only among the gratifications of life, has led to 
their being supplied to children in such abundance that 
they are often only skipped through and thrown aside. One 
strong plea for the use of stories in the kindergarten is, 
that they may be really studied and understood, so as to 
serve for the true development and training of the child, 
and not for the undue stimulation — Imagination into 


poodblid 





a a spurious, irregular life. It is — necessary to say 
that the stories selected for the kindergarten should be 
trae to the principles of good literature; that they should 
be-simple and free from casuistry, false seutiment end ex- 
aggerations of every kind ; that they should be of bright 
and delicate fancy, sweet, tender and true.—Anna Bucx- 
LAND. 


Questions for Teachers. 





It is customary to supply teachers with questions, and 
80 we select the following mainly from Island Park Jour- 
nal :— 

Where are Oaxaca and Tuxtepec? Why are there few 
railroads in Mexico? Who is Jay Gould? For whatis a 
custom house established? When was Collector Merritt 
put in office? Who was his predecessor, and why was he 
displaced? When was the last outbreak of the Utes in 
Colorado? Tell all you can about it. What is Secretary 
Kirkwood’s department? Why is it best to have examina- 
tions in the civil service? 

What proportion of the national debt has been paid? 
How long will it take to pay the remainder at the present 
rate of payment? What other coun'ries can borrow 
money at less than 4 per cent? 

Of what advantage is it to a party to get its members 
into office ? 

About how many offices are there in the United States 
civil service? What proportion does the President ap- 
point? What proportion requires the confirmation of the 
Senate? Is the appointing power a right or a trust? 
Why? What are the proper reasons for appointing a 
man to office? 

What is the route of the Southern Oalifornia road ? 
Where is the State of Chihuahua? When did we have 
a war with Mexico? What brought it about? How was 
the trouble settled? Are the Mexican States all subject to 
one central government, a3 our States are ? 

What do you know about the late Afghan war? What 
is Lord Beaconsfield’s family name? What do you know 
about his political history? What government has Peru 
now? Give an account of the late war in Transvaal? 
When did Turkey first conquer Greece? When did 
Greece tarow off the Turkish yoke? Where is Bohemia? 
Whence did the Slavic races come ? What is a ministerial 
crisis? Do they ever occur in this country? If not, why 
not? What is the government ot Russian villages? 

When did the French conquer Algiers? How large is 
the country? What advantage is it to France? What is 
piracy? Of what race 1s the Moors? What do you 
know about their history in Spain? When were they 
driven from that country, and why? Where did they 
go? 

What is thought to be the cause of earthquakes? What 
countries are especially subject to them? What do you 
know of the Ohio of ancient history ? 

In what countries of Europe are Socialist organizstions 
the strongest? Have they ever accomplished anything 
toward improving the condition of the working man ? 

What is the land league of Ireland? What does it de- 
mand? Why is not the rent of land in Ireland fixed 
now ? 





Get Hold of the Boys. 


Get hold of the boy’s heart. Yonder locomotive with 
its thundering train comes like a whirlwind down the track, 
and a regiment of armed men might seek to arrest it in 
vain. It would crush them, and plunge unheeding on. 
But there is a little lever in its mechanism that, at the 
pressure of a man’s hand,*will slacken its*speed, and in 
moment or two bring it panting and still, like a ‘whip- 
ped spaniel, at your feet. By the same little lever the 
vast steamship is guided hither and yonder upon the 
sea, in spite of adverse wind or current. That sensa- 
tive and responsive epot by which « boy’s life is cou- 
trolled is his heart, With your grasp gentle and firm 
on that helm, you may plot him whither you will. 
Never doubt that he has a heart. Bad and willful boys 


very often have the tenderest heart, hidden away some- 
where beneath incrustations of sin or behind barricades 
of pride. And it is your busimess to get at that heart, 
t hold of that heart, keep hold of it b "TEveoot, 
bot ding in him, manifestly working only for 
by little indirect kindnesses to his mother or 
even his pet dog. See him at his home, or invite vite him 
to yours. Provide him some little set him to 
some little service of trust tor you, love love him 





ractically. Anyway and every way rule him his 
|Reart--S & Tienes, ; 








— 
Things to Tell the Schoiars. 


(PREPARED FOR THE N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 

This is a partnership of seven New York daily papers. 
It has been in operation for thirty years in its present 
form, but long before the Morse telegraph was a practical 
success four metropolitan journals co-operated in the ¢ol- 
lection and distribution of marine intelligence: The Asso- 
ciation now belongs to the Herald, Tribune, Journal of 
Commerce, World, Times, Sun and Evening Hopress. 
Its general manager is James W. Simonton, a practical 
jourralist; one who has been reporter, correspondent, 
editor, publisher and owner of newspapers. The agents of 
the Associated Press are everywhere. Its London offi- 
ces never close, and its cable tolls are enormous. 

Tntel'igence comes from all quarters; from over the 
land and under the seas, from countries that are in dark- 
ness when it is mid day here. The tele is at work 
at one, twe, three o’clock, A. M., bringing which 
are to be put into print and sent off to su bers two or 
three hours later. The click, click is going on incessantly 
over the wires—the wires which converge from all quar- 
ters of the globe except from Eastern Asia; and the trans- 
oribed messages are brought in to the editors and printers 
by swift-footed little messengers, or else over auxiliary 
wires to an instrument alongside the editorial chair iteelf. 
In every completely equipped editorial work-room there 
is at least one of these auxiliary instraments. It is talk- 
ing allthe time. At one momentit may give you warn- 
ing of the breaking ont ot a fire a few blocks away, or the 
first intimation of a serious disaster in another quarter of 
the city ;, at the next it may bring tidings of a decisive 
vote in Congress, or in the British House of Commons on 
the Irish question, or an order of Council from Paris or 
Madrid, forbidding the entry of American meat provisions. 
Then comes the story of blockaded railways throughout 
the states of Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, or the par- 
ticulars of the extraordinary frost in the sugar country, or 
flouds in the lower Mississippi, Between these the little 
automatic talker may tell the news direct from Calcutta 
about the evacuation of Candahar, follow this with an 
alarm from our own Central Police station, and then con- 
tinue with an account of the defeat, only a few hours be- 


‘tore, of the British troops by the Boers away off in South 


Africa... Then the editor may have something tresh from 
Australia sandwiched between the prices of Breadstuffs at 
Chicago and o hams and oacon from Cincinnati. That's 
the way it keeps coming along, either over the wires di 
rect to the editorial work-table or in the quick hands of 
the little messenger boys. Paris, Baltimore, Berlin, Cam- 
den, Constantinople, Louisville,: London, Washington, 
Vienna, Savannah, Havana, Chicago, Calcutta, Cincinnati, 
Oape of Good Hope, Reading, Rio Janeiro, New Orleans, 
New York, Petersburg, Va., St. Petersburg, Russia, and 
many more come crowding together in the hours of the 
late might and early morning, It may be an earthquake 
in the Mediterranean, or a revolt in India, or a disaster in 
Africa, or a new botheration for Bismarck.” 





Ix the New England States, in the agricultural parts of 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and in Michigan and 
Wisconsin, the rate of homicides to the population is 
yearly average of about 1 toevery 100,000 inhabitants. 
In the New England States alone, the yearly average is 
only about 1 to every 150,000 of the population. In 
Texas, Kentucky and Seuth Carolina, the rate is higher 
than among any ‘other ‘people known as civillzed on the 
globe. The population is about half that of New Eng- 
land ; but the rate of homicides is 1,800 per cent. greater. 

In Texas, in 1878, with a population of say 1,000,000, 
there were,more murders and manslaughters than in 10 
Northern States with a population of 16,000,000, In one 
one county of Kentucky there were in the same year more 
homicides thad in the whole State of Massachusetts, with 
its population of 1,700,000. The State of New York, 
wicked metropolis and all, with five times the population 
Texas, got along that year with one-fourth its number of 
homicides, 


St. Gavpens’ statue of Admiral Farragut was unveiled 
in Madison Square last week with imposing ceremenies. 
Honors and tributes were offered without stint to the hero 
or | of the battle of Mobile. St. Gaudens is a sculptor of rare 
ability, one of the most promising of eur younger artists, 
and he has put some excellent workmanship in this pro- 
duction. The statue has a look of life, of breezy, oat-door 





action which is very acceptable. — 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tae Boarp or Eovcation met June 15. A special com- 
mittee of five, Messrs. Walker, Dowd, Donnelly, Wood, 
Wickman, were appointed to investigate the charges made 
against certain grammar school principals, for using be- 
forehand examination questions prepared by the Presi- 
dent.oi the City Normal Collage. A resolution to elect 
an Assistant Supt. July 6, was adopted. Meeting theu ad- 
journed. 

G. S. No. 35, met Friday evening in their class-room 
for a pleasant time, waich consisted of recitations and a 
dialtgne followed by ice-cream and cake. 

Tux Tzacusrs’ Association —The June reception of the 
Teachers’ Association of New York was held in the Grand 
Opera House. The ann versary of the adoption of the 
American’ flag, June 14, was selected for the occasion. 
Among ihe artists were the celebrated Mme. Chatterton- 
Bohrer, harp soloist, Mrs. Harriet Webb, a talented elo 
cutionist, Mile: M. Louise Segur, a soprano singer, the 
Weber quartette of Boston, and Mile, Marguerite Selvi, 
who sang a tenor solo and was much applauded. Presi- 
dent Jacob Boyle presided, and announced that President 
Garfield was unable to be present and that Mayor Grace 
was also untortunately aleent. The house was full and 
there were many encores. The Weber quartette excited 
much laughter with toeir “Alphabet” and “ Bill of Fare.” 
Mrs. Webb is probably the most promising elocvtionist now 
before the public. Her manner is full of fire, her natural 
advantages great, and she has added to these greatly by 
culture. Her abilities in dramatic expression are quite re 
markable. The whvle occasion was very pleasing. The 
only superintendents present were Messrs. Fanning and 
Jones ; the only commissioner, Mr. Stone. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Taz University of Leyden, Holland, owns property 
valued at $4,000,000. 

Tae General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church has voted to erect an educational institution for 
the freedmen at Clarksville, Va. 

Tue institution to be erected at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., by 
the Vassar Brothers, is to resemble Oooper Institute, 
New York City. It will be known as Vassar Institute. 

Two donations toward the erection ot the new law 
school building, and the physical laboratory of Harvard 
University, aggregate $350 000. One donor gave $100,- 
000, and the other $250,000. 

Mr. Moody has opened his school for boys. It is con- 
ducted on the family plan. The boys live on the farm, in 
homes, each of which will be in charge of an intelligent 
Christian lady, who is expected to be as a mother to the 
boys under her root. 

American geologists are invited to compete for a prize 
of $1,000, to be given at the Internationa’ Congress of 
Geologists, at Bologna, for the best international scale of 
colors and conventional signs, to be used on geographical 
maps and sections. 

Tue new addition to Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., which is now tnder way, is 35x90 feet. It will 
be two stories above the ground floor, it having been 
decided in all future additions to build broad rather 
than high. It will contain parlors, music rooms, new 
dining-room and gymnasium, principal's spartments, 
finely arranged savitarium and model kitchen, the latter 
provided with special reference to the giving of practice 
lessons in cookery. Also bath-rooms, and every modern 
convenience. The work is going forward rapidly, and the 
building will be ready by the opening of schvol in the fall. 

N. Y. Srats,—tThe present year’s class will be the largest 
ever graduated from Cornell University, with the exception 
of that of 1873. The return of President White from Berlin 
will bring new vigor to all departments of the institution. 
The regdlar examiuations for the admission to the’ Cornell 
Tuiversity are held at Ithaca, in June and September ; 
but for the convenience of those residing at a distance, 
examinations have been held in June, in Boston, Cleveland, 
Chicago, New York, and Washington. These examina- 
tions have been conducted, in person, by some officer of the 
university. They began on Tuesday, June 14, at 9a 
m. vbw h in Bre: rete dig cng -sPusiaass 
examination ; but the sum will be placed to the credit, ot 
successful eandates upon the first term bill after entering 





the university. 
Sac. Hazsor, L. 1—The pupils of Miss Mulferd’s school 


closed their school year of 1880-81 on the evening of 
June 2nd with an exhibition of their work and some 
pleasing exercises. The singing, underthe direction of 
Miss Nettie Gardiner, was delightful feature. Miss Ada 
Nickerson’s read'ng was very much «njoyed and the class 
history by Harriet Graham and Miss Kate Ayres’ “ criti- 
cism” were peculiarly interesting !o the friends of the 
students. The art work in which the young ladies had 
been engaged during the winter, and which was on exhi- 
bition, was greatly admired. The satin-covered fans were 
particularly well done, and the designation in the corner 
“ class 81" made them souvenirs of the occamon. Harry 
Graham's pen and ink drawing of horses was spirited and 
life-like. Miss Ayres’ crayon of a dog’s head was strong 
and effective. The rest of the exhibits were creditable to 
the pupil and teacher and the line of work begun so well 
in school should not be dropped now that competitiun 
among class-mates is over for a time. 
FOREIGN. 

Viewna has spent 4,700,000 florins, or about $2,350,000, 

during the last ten years, for echvel houses, The city 


supports no less than five seminaries for the training of 
teachers. 


Curut.-—-Signor Francisco Gonzalez Errazuriz, of San- 
tiago, a commissioner of Chili has been examiuing the in- 
stitutions of the United States. He devotes 146 pages to 
giving a fair idea to Spanish readers of the present condi- 
tion of education in the several States of the Union. 


Te recent congress of French teachers voted that 
forty pupils are as many as one teacher can take pro- 
per care of, and the Minister of Public Icstruction prom 
ised to fix the class maximum at the number designated. 
He also declared that’school attendance would be render- 
ed obligatory. 

Austria —Dr. Dittes the eminent director of the Paeda- 
gogium, the city normal school of Vienna, has resigned, 
and his resignation has been accepted. Since the estab- 
lighment of the Paedagogium (1868) the other normal 
schools in Austria have raised their standard, so that they 
compare at present very favorably with the schools in 
Prussia. 

France.—Hitherto French teachers have been exempt 
from military service, but of late certain radicals have in- 
sisted that they be required to perform military duty for 
at least twelve months, while: vthers would compel them 
to go into the army for three years, Examinations 
tor the degree of bachelor of letters have been beld, 1,677 
candidates and of these 724 1eceivec the degree Examina- 
tion for the degree of bachelor of scrence have also been 
held, 1,158 were examined ; out of these 892 received the 
degree. 

Be.erom.—aA bill has passed the Belgium Chambers 
authorizing the Minister of Public Instraction to in- 
crease the number o seconcary state schools all over the 
kingdom. Secondary instruction has hsretofore been al- 
most exclusively in the hands of the church. The schools 
belonging to the state numbered only 60, viz. 10 
atheneums and 50 middle-class schools, while the church 
schools numbered nearly 150. The budget of the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction for the year 1881-82 amounts to 
to 18,591,872 francs, The present badget exceeds that ot 
1880-81 by 1,984,450 francs. 

Sours Ausrratia—The Queen has directed letters 
patent.to be passed under the great seal granting end 
declaring that the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arta, 
and Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine, of law, of science, 
and of music grauted and. conferred by the University of 
Adelaide en.any person, male or female, shall be recog- 
nized as academic distinctions and records of merit, and be 
entitled to rank, precedence, and consideration in the 
United Kingdom and in the colonies and possions of the 
Crown threughout the world, as fully as if the said degrees 
had. been granted by any university of the United King- 
dom. 

Caps or Goon Horz.—To promote elementary day- 
school instruction of all children, industrial training for 
native boys and girls, and superior instruction to those 


preparing for the university examinations, the govern- | gi 


ment gives grants of money in aid of salaries of lectur- 
ers and professors (under the higher education act), and 
of other teachers under act 13 of 1865, assistance in pro- 
viding turniture, allowances in aid of expenses of needy 
boarders at scheol among the agricultiral population, and 
to maintain native boarders at industrial institutions In 





ed, cost the colony £7,593, while during the year 1878-79 
there were in the coloay, the Transkei, and Basutoland no 
less than 848 schools, with 67,122 pupils, The govern- 
ment expenditure on eduvation in the firancial year 1878 
79 amounted to £70,082 ; as late as 1872 it was only £25- 
267. Under the act No, 16 of 1873 was established the 
University of the Oape of Good Hope, whose power to 
confer the degrees of B. A.. M.A, LL.B, LL.D. M. B,, 
and M. D., bas been recognized by her Majesty, uncer let- 
ters patent dated Aug. 8, 1877. 


Vrororta.—The following table shows the educational 
progress mand in Victoria from 1872 to 1879: 
—No. of 


Year Schools. Teachers. gl VR 

SS. 1,049 2,416 136,055 68,456 
BONS si wwii 1,320 3,826 290,538 101,495 
ee 1,713 4,130 227,775 119,259 


The school of mines and industries was opened in 1873 
The method of instruction is by lectures, with demonsira- 
tions, and by tutorial classes, in which each student is 
separately directed and assisted. During 1879, 216 
students attended the lectures. Schools of design have 
been established at twenty-two places in connection with 
a royal commission for promoting technological and in- 
dustrial instruction. The subjects taught comprise practi- 
cal geometry, mechanical and architectural drawing, free- 
hand drawing, figure drawing, ornamental drawing from 
models and from nature. Each school receives two shil- 
lings and six-pence from the government for every pupil 
who attends at least eight times in one quarter. The num- 
ber of pupils on the rolls in December, 1879, was 1,801, of 
whom 1,369 had attended eight or more times during the 
quarter ended with that day. An» exhibitioo of the works 
of pupils is held yearly in Melbourne, and local exhibitiens 
are held in other towns. 


Russta.—Russia has a large number of technical institu- 

tions of learning, the most prominent of which are: 

. The Institute of Technology at St. Petersburg. 

The Polytechnic School at Riga. 

. The Technical School at Cronstadt. 

. The School of Architecture at St. Petersburg. 

The School of Mines at St. Petersburg. 

The School of Roads and Bridges at St. Petersburg. 
. The School of Architecture at Moscow. 

. The Technical School at Irkutsk. 

. The Imperial Technical School at Moscow. 

The latter institution is especially noteworthy. It is a 
higher technical school tor training of mechanical engineers, 
builders, and foremen. It was established as a school of 
arts and trades in 1830, and changed into an imperial 
technical school with the rank of university in 1868. 
The course of study lasts six years; three years in the 
general classes and three years in the special classes. The 
resources of the school are very large. The original endow 
ment amounts to $2,030,000. The school, 600 students, of 
whom 200 are boarders. The annual receipts of the 
school amount to $160,000. The school possesses a 
library with 6,000 volames of works on specialties, s 
cabinet of physics, two chemical laboratones, a cabinet 
of mechanical models, a cabinet of natural history, and 
several workshops. 


Scnoot Savines Baxxs.—The establishment of school 
savings banks is originally a French idea. Tne first achool 
savings bank wae established” by M. Dulac, a teacher of 
Mans, on the 4thof May, 1834. From 1836 to 1840 
school savings banks were established a: Amiens, Gre- 
noble, Lyon, Paris, Perigueux and several other French 
cities. The first penny bank in England was established 
at Greenock in 1837. School savings banks were estab- 
lished* at Verona, Italy, in 1844, in Saxe-Weimar and 
Wurtemburg in 1846, in Prussia and Switzerland in 1851, 
in Hungary in 1860, in Belgium in 1839. In France the 
number of school ssvings banks is 10,261, with 213,135 
depositors. The total amount deposited is 4,246,613 
francs. The savings bunk bill passed the French Senate on 
the 20th of March. 

The following in an avocount of the methud employed by 
M. Laurent, the founder of school savings banks in Bel- 


CHIARA one 


um ; 

In the fall of 1866, M. Laurent, professor at the Univer- 
sity of Ghent, called a meeting of some of the directors of 
city schools. He told them that saving must be tanght, 
like virtues by practice. Children are the best agents of 
social reform. The future laborers must learn the great 
importance of small savings While small savings are of 





1854 ninety-one schools, at which 10,266 children attend- 





great value to all the children, they are especially so w 
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the children of the poor, who Treceive more pennies than 
larger coins, and to whom the habit of saving will be the 
only means of success in later years. 

M. Laurent thoroughly explained his plans to the direc- 
tors, and he then went from school to school, to give the 
cLildren lessons of economy. In October, 1866, two com- 
munal schools of Ghent had each a savings bank, and, 
thanks to the encouragement on the part of the communal 
council, the city school commission, and two liberal soci- 
eties, the savings banks have been introduced into all the 
city schools, Of the 45,000 pupils of these schools, more 
than 13,000 have deposits, each exceeding one franc, 

From Ghent the savings banks spread over the whole 
country, andthe Belgian system was later introduced in 
several places in Germany, Holland and Italy. 

The bank books of the depusitors are kept by the teach- 
er as long as the pupils attend school. When a pupil 
leaves school, the book is handed over to his parents or 
guardians. No pupil can withdraw a part or the whole of 
his deposit without the consent of his parents or guard- 
jans, 





Samuel S. Randall. = =~ 


Samuel S. Randall was born ‘n 1809 at Norwich, Chen- 
ango County, New York, and died June 3, 1881. . In this 
space of time, he performed a vast amount of most useful 
and unselfish labor in the cause of edacation and may be 
truly called one of the eminent educators of the country. 
Graduating at Hamilton College, he studied and practiced 
law tor several years. In 1837, he was selected as an assist- 
ant by General Dix who was then Secretary of State and 
ex-officio superintendent of commen schools. The common 
schools were then emerging from their chaotic state and 
methoi was being given to the mode of managing them. 
“Common school Decisions and Laws” was prepared by Mr. 
Randall—the first volume on this subject. The investiga- 
tion necessary to prepare this showed the need of an en- 
tire reconstruction of the common school system and this 
was pushed on by Mr, Randall, though the Secretaries re- 
ceived the credit that was bestowed. The growing im- 
portance af the common schools led to the creation of a 
distinct department to have charge of them and Mr. Randall 


was made Deputy Superirtendent—it still being a de- 
partment of the Secretary of State’s affair. The great 
common school interest began to expand ; a normal school 
was opened; the schools of a town were in charge of 
a Superintendent, though county superintendents were 


tried for a brief period. Mr. Randall remained at the head 
of the schools of the state with brief periods of absence for 
recuperation, etc., until 1854. At this time the friends 
of the schools by a canvass of extraordinary activity suc- 
ceeded in making the schools free or very nearly so, It 
was decided that a separate department devoted gelely to 
the public schools should be created and Mr. Randall was 
designated by the friends of the cause as the one to hold 
the reins of power. But Mr. Victor M. Rice, President of 
the State Teacher's Association, a wily politician, ingra- 
tiated himself with the Know-Nothings, then just coming 
into power and secured the place for himself. This was a 
great disappointment for Mr. Randall and all who were 
cognizant of his labors. Ihe writer becoming aware 
sooner than others of the secret movements of the Know- 
Nothings urged Mr. Randall to canvass amongthe mem- 
bers of the Legislature (they appoint the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction) but he declared in bitterness, .hat if 
his long services in behalf of the schools would not speak 
in his behalf, he would let the post go to whom it would. 
In vain it was argued that he should canvass for the sake 
of the schools; he dropped the whole matter. 

He was soon after appointed as Superintendent of the 
schools at New York City and held the post for sixteen 
years. 

That Mr. Randall was an able officer is conceded by 
every one. He wasa rapid writer—too rapidin fact— 
words rather than ideas predominating. He was a man of 
pure character, a kind father, a friend to all. His claims 
to his eminent position lies in hie earnestness of purpose ; 
his desire to benefit others. He had perhaps no pro- 
nounced ideas on education, but he believed that good 
teacheis were the great essentials, He withstood as well 
as he could the attempt, so often made, to appoint worth- 
less teachers in the New York schools. It is said that he 
resigned his position in 1870 from conscientious convis- 


tiona, There are no small number of teachers’ who de- |: 


clare that the system has not advanced since Mr, Randall's 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


For the SoHOOL JoURBNAL. 
Educational Conventions. 





The time of holding conventions is come and the voice 
of the teacher is heard in the land. During the coming 
summer thousands ot teachers will assemble by lake, or 
river, organize conventions, elect officers, hold meetings, 
hear addresses, have discussions, enjoy a good time and go 
back to their schools to take up the old routine abont. 
where they left it. What good will he accomphshed? 
Tow many schools will receive a new life intused through 
and by their teacher and feel that, like Anteaus, he has had 
his strength renewed? How many will return after their 
vain attempts to draw water with old buckets out of 
empty cisterns to continue the .vain attempt to give 
out instruction from a receptacle which has long since 
run dry? There will doubtless be at the most of these 
conventions the same stereotyped addresses on the im- 
portance of education and our glorious graded school sys- 
tem, the same wordy discussions upon trifling points and 
side questions, the same exhibition of old platitudes as 
well as of that child-like egotism, which so distinguishes 
teachers in the eyes of the men of the world. 

If instead of repeating this easy, old time process of run- 
ning deeper into their ruts of routine and building higher 
the walls of self-sufficiency which shut them out from true 
improvement and make their lives so monotonous and 
their work so distasteful, the teachers would face the prac- 
tical problems of their vocation, they might acquire real 
benefit, improve their teaching aod enjoy what is now 
drudgery. 

Let them ask what is educa‘ion’? What the principles 
that underlie it, in the nature of man and the natural pre- 
cepts of mind development ? Let them inquire whether 
their present methods, or rather, empirical, traditional 
modes of teaching are not radically and fundamentally 
wrong? Whether they are not proceeding in the wrong 
direction, and so against nature andj without success? 
Whether their chief business is instruction or education ? 
The acquiring of knowledge or the making of character— 
the supplying of information for,the work aud leading of 
thought and action? What have been, not merely the 
methods of successful educators, but what their principles, 
and practice ? B. 


The Quincy System. 


By Saerman Wiiuiame, Flushing, L. 1 

In order to have a clear conception of what I shall have 
to say, it is necessary that there shall be some understand- 
ing as to what the Quiucy system is. 

In consideration of all that has been said and written 
upon this subject, it would seem that anything more was 
quite unnecessary, but when I remember that you can 
scarcely find a school, from those in the great city of New 
York to the little cross roads school in the country, whose 
teachers do not pzofeas to have used this system for years, 
and when I find upon visiting these schools, that there is 
no more resemblance between them and the schools of 
Quincy either in methods or in results, than necessarily 
exists between any two schools, however unlike, I am 
compelled, reluctantly, to decide, that though many 
teachers profess Quincy methods, and talk of them, there 
are but few who either practice them or know them. 

Those who originated this system “long before Ool. 
Parker was ever heard of” aré getting to outnumber 
Washington’s colored servents and the famous six 
hundred combined, and bid fair to be as long lived, and 
like them *o violate natural laws by increasing in numbers 
a8 years roll on. 

It is hard to teach these who think they already know 
the thing to be taught. It is very difficult to give in 
words, a clear idea of anything, to a person who has not 
seen the thing or something closely resembling it. It is 
doubly difficult if the person has a pre conceived erroneous 
notion regarding it, and to this I attribute, very largely 
the prevalence of absurd ideas regarding the Quincy sys- 
tem. 

There is as much quackery in teaching as in the practice 
of medicine, and a knowledge of this fact tends to make 
teachers doubters in regard to new methods. Before I 
visited the Quincy schools, I put the Quincy system and 
patient medicines in the same category. 

Again, teachers, as a class, are absurdly jealous, and 
jealousy is always indicative of a little mind, and some 








little minds, some jealous school men have labored hard to. 





cast reproach upon the Quincy system and its followers. 

To all these causes is due the fact, that in very many 
places, most places for that matter, the propriety of adopt- 
ing what is known as the Quincy system, is as yet, at the 
best, 2 debatable question. 

What is the Quincy system? 

It is simply the application of common sense principles 
to teaching. It is the application of those principles that 
we have talked about wisely enough for years. It is doing 
—not talking. It is not getting out of one rut into an- 
other. It is not a matter of rules and formulas. It is not 
a Procrustean bed. It is not something that an ignoramus 
can get and use. It presupposes the possession of brains 
and a willingness to use them: It presupposes a knowl- 
edge of the principles that underlie all teaching—the con- 
ditions of mental growth, and it is simply their application 
—nothing more, nothing less. 

What are Quincy methods? All the good methods that 
the teacber can invent or buy, or borrow or beg or steal. 

It is not claimed that a new discovery has been made 
at Quincy, nor that good teaching is not done elsewhere, 
and been done many times, and in many places. Nor is it 
claimed that many of the methods are new. But it is 
claimed that an able, earnest and conscientious worker, 
through an understarding of principles not new, and the 
use of good methods gathered from every source, has 
achieved a greater success than had previously been 
achieved under similar circumstances there or elsewhere; 
and having spent some time there, I found that the results 
more than made good the claim, the schools being better, 
beyond all comparison, than any others I had ever seen) 
and vastly better than any I have seen since. 

I am asked to give the results of the Quincy system in 
Flushing. It is as though a husbandman on the first of 
June were asked the results of his labor in May, the seed 
of his sowing having just sprouted, but as he could then 
tell whether the seed were good or bad, and tell you of 
bis hopes for the harvest, so I can tell you of our begin- 
nings and what we expect to accomplish in the future, 

Last September, Mrs. Baldwin, a Quincy trained teacher, 
was employed to take charge of our primary school, and 
was given absolute control of it in all matters save in the 
employment of teachers. She taught the lowest class, the 
little ones who had never been to school before, and 
now, eight months later, those little ones can read nice- 
ly at sight, from any first reader, can read script as 
readly as print and can write beautifully, better, I 
doubt not, than many of you do; certainly much better 
than I do. So much of their work can be easily told 
and as easily seen, but it is not so easy to tell you of 
their work in number, their miscellaneous work, and 
more than all of the intense interest of the children, 
their enthusiasm, the wonderful mental awakening that 
has taken place in case of some whose home surround- 
ings have been unfavorable, some of whom seemed 
without ideas, and had blank and expressionless faces. 
Most of these have undergone such a tranetormation 
that their own mothers would not know them, bad they 
not seen them from day to day. These things, the best 
fruits of our first year’s work, I can give but a taint idea 
of, Only those who saw the children last September and 
see them again now, can at all appreciate it. Perhaps a 
little incident that occurred, or rather two of them, will 
aid a little in comprehending what bas taken place. Last 
fall, soon after school opened, a lady came to enter three 
children in school, the youngest, a bright boy, had never 
been to school, I took his mother in Mrs, Baldwin’s room. 
She looked at the class a little while, and then said.to me, 
“Mr, Williams, I can’t. I can’t put my boy in a class 
that has so many dull and stupid children. Look at that 
child, and that one, and that one. They don’t look as if 
they ever had an idea. Their faces have no more expres- 
sion that a piece of putty. There does. not seem to be a 
dozen bright children in the class.” This was the judg- 
ment of an unusually bright and intelligent woman, 
woman who was the mother of children, and who had had 
considerable experience as a teacher. 

A few days ago a member of our board, a man whose 
shrewdness, good judgment and keen powers of observa- 
tion are proverbial wherever he is known, visited the 
same class, and saw the same children. He said to the 
teacher: “This is an unusually bright. class!” Mrs. 
Baldwin told him that it had not always been so, but he 
could not be convinced that it had not always been 4 
phenomenal class. Could he and the lady just spoken of 
have exchanged as to the time of making their visits, 
they would have exchanged their ideas also, Neither one 











of them will ever fully comprehend what the other saw. 

Some time ago I was in sehool, and saw a note which a 
little girl had sent in expressing her regret at her absence, 
which was caused by sickness. The note was one of some 
five or six lines, and written without a mistake in spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, or use of language. The same 
little girl wrote a nice letter to her grandfather, quite as 
good as an average girl of ten who had received the nor- 
mal sc0ol training would write, and yet this little girl 
had not been in school six months. Many others in her 
class would have done equally well. They don't know 
any wrong way of spelling, punctuation or capitalizing. 

If there are any teachers who have not trained their 
pupils in sight reading, let me suggest right here, on the 
first convenient opportunity, to ask your pupils to read 
at sight something that they have never seen before, 
though not more difficult than the readers they have 
been using, and notice whether you have been teaching 
your pupils to read or only to recite. 

Abihty to render well a piece upon which he has been 
drilled may be a desirable aceomplishment for a pupil, but 
it is not reading, nor can it be made a substitute for it. 
Oarry the experiment further, and ask the pupil to re- 
produce, off-hand, the thoughts he has rendered or listened 
to. Notice the result, remembering that we never read tor 
any other purpose than to give or get thoughts, almost al- 
ways the latter. 

Were you to visit our primary school for one day only, 
you might go away, as some have done, thinking that 
nothing was taught save reading, writing, the use of 
language and something of number, but should your 
visit last several days, you would see that there were 
four centres of knowledge, or, more properly, four means 
of growth and acquirement, and that indirectly, but 
none the less certainly, a great variety of work was 
being done, and an equally great variety of knowledge 
acquired. Almost every lesson is a lesson in number, 
and the language lessons are lessons in reading, writing, 
spelling, punctuatien and capitalization, as well as in 
thought and expression. Lessons in number teach a 
great deal of the practical affairs of every-day lite, and 
reading is niade the soarce of a vast amount of general 
information. 

{f I were asked to give ‘the distinctive method of our 
work, I should say that it consisted in dividing the pupils 
in one room into four or five groups, or classes, of different 
degrees of advancement, and promoting from one to an- 
other whenever any pupil was fitted to advance. If I 
were asked for some further characteristic, I think I 
should mention the tact that pupils begin to write the 
first day they enter school, and that they learn to read 
script before the learn print; and were still more de- 
manded of me, I should say that the use of many meth- 
ods, of the greatest possible variety, and frequent changes 
in work, were considered indispensable to any great de- 
gree of success. 

Knowing what we have accomplished and what has 
been accomplished in Quincy, I think I can sately say that 
upon the completion of a four year’s primary course our 
pupils will be able to write at least two pages of foolscap 
upon any common topic, without a mistake in spelling, 
punctuation, use of capitals, or language, written in a clear, 
legible hand, and with a considerable degree of rapidity ; 
that they will be able to read well at sight from any third 
reader, and to spell any word in common use; that they 
will have a clear idea of direction and distance, and have a 
good unders'anding of coast lives and natural divisions of 
landjand water, and will be able to represent many of 
them by using a molding-board ; that they will rnow and 
be able to apply the tables uf denominate numbers, write 
and receipt bills of goods, and use numbers up to ten 
thousand in al! fundamental operations; that they will 
have some knowledge of drawing and a greater fund of 
general information than the average school, has at four- 
teen years of age. 





Inrmrrs toil would not enable you to sweep away a 
mist, but by ascending a little you may often look over it 
altogether. So it is with our moral improvement; we 
wrestle fiercely with a vicious habit, which could have no 
hold upon us if we ascended into a higher atmosphere.— 
—Hutrs. 





Baxoivm leads all the other European States in its pro- 
visions for industrial education, having fifty-nine technical 
schools, thirty-two industrial schools connected with the 
common schools, and a commercial sehool. 3 
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Employments for Women. ,/ 


For the last chirty years great and growing interest has 
been manifested in the opening of new avenues of employ- 
ment for women. A great writer has justly observed, 
“You can keep a woman innocent by making her inde- 
pendent.” More attention has been paid to this point in 
Europe than in America; probably because an average 
female's chance in Europe to marry is much more limited 
than here. At any rate, there are schools in France and 
England—regular schools for training women to self-sup- 
port. In Paris there is L’Ecole Professionelle. In 1875, 
over four hundred pupils were being thoroughly instructed 
in book-keeping, wood carving, drawing, painting on 
porcelain and dress making. Each of these branches is 
taught, not theoretically and superficially, but practically, 
technically and thoroughly, so that one person instructed 
in it can leave the school and live by what she has been 
taught in it. 

Many technical and practical schools for working wom- 
en are to be found to day in Great Britain, and they are 
all well patronized. One of these schools gives instruc- 
tion, among other things, in hairdressing, glass cutting, 
ivory carving, electro-plating, and another school enables a 
woman, if she will, to dispense drugs and become an 
apothecary. There are eighteen such schools in active 
existence to-day in England and Scotland, embraciug the 
Working Women’s College, the Dressmakers and the Mil- 
liner's House and the army Clothing Institute at Pimlico. 

SELF-SUPPORTING AMERICAN WOMEN. 

Time was when a woman who worked was “ tabbooed.” 
But that is allover now. A leading lawyer and politician 
has trained his three daughters each to a different line of 
pecuniary independence, and a leading soclety belle on 
Madison avenue could at any time support herselt and 
her children, if need be, by her own technical skill. 

As teachers women hold their own and the demand for 
them is increasing. Asinstructors in music, French, ser- 
vants or governesses, the need of really good female teach- 
ers exceeds the supply; and as instructors in public 
schools educated women find no difficulty in earning a live- 
lihood. Some of the best and mest popular schools in 
this and other cities are conducted altogether by women. 
One enterprising female in New York has opened a school 
for instruction in the ballet and stage dancing, and receives 
plenty of encouragement. She was formerly a ballet dan- 
cer herself, and being thus thoroughly competent to teach, 
experiences no difficulty whatever in finding pupils. Many 
actresses having retired from the scenes of their former 
triumphs, earn arespectable and comfortable livelihood by 
preparing pupils for the stage. 

One of the ablest physicians iz New York is a woman 
—herself the wife and in every way the professional equal 
of her well known husband. There are female reporters, 
female critics (and conscientious ones) and several edit- 
resses of papers. One of the leading illustrated family 
papers of this country has a female editor, while in art and 
literature women are not only holding their own, but in 
some cases are crowding the men to the wall. The dra- 
matic profession is to-day emphatically and undeniably 
the “ woman’s profession”—in jt, as at present consti- 
tated, a clever woman has decidedly the advantage over a 
clever man. 

Carving in wood has recently attracted attention as an 
employment for women. It is peculiarly adapted for fe- 
male labor, requiring touch and taste, rather than exertion 
or strength, Women take ty wood carving very kindly 
and at.no distant day this branch of art will acquire s 
prominence now generally unlooked tor. In the West it 
has found warm and intelligent advocates, especially in St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, where institutions for its study and 
practice flourish. A lady in St. Louis has become locally 
famous asa@ wood carver, and earned last year, it is said, 
over $2,000 by her work. Others, with varying success, 
are following in her footsteps. Of course all cannot earn 
a good livelihood at wood carving, bat many will be 
able to at least support themselves by it. In the sebool 
of Design at Cincinnati, acording to a recent report, there 
were 434 pupils, of which number 243 were females. In 
the department of drawing there were 256 males to 95 
females. In sculpture, there were 13 men and 10 women; 
but in woodwork and woodworking there were 138 fe- 
males to only 17 males. And in a recent exhibition given 
by the School of Design out of 156 specimens of wood- 
work exhibited 138 were executed by women. A lady 
has opened s private wood carving school in Cincinnati, 
and ia meeting with much snocess, A similar establiah- 





ment is about to be inaugurated in New York. The art of 


chiva painting is not over eight years old in this country, 
but is a very promising infant. The verv best artists in 
this line in America to-day are ladies. 

In decorating pottery and in China painting women 
seem to possess more decided aptitude, taste and ability 
than men. The Pottery Club, composed almost exclu- 
sively of women, has become one of the institutions of 
Cincinnati, and its receptions are largely attended. In 
New York, considerable attention has been, and still 
more is being paid to these branches of art work. 

In the opinion of an intelligent New Yorker, thoroughly 
familiar with all the facts of the case, the time is rapidly 
approaching when china painting, pottery decorating and 
kindred p»rsuits will afford employment and independ- 
ence for a very considerable number of women. The field 
is wide open—it only needs to be tilled and filled. 

The painting ia imitation of tapestry, or tapestry paint- 
ing is another of the novel applications ot art which is 
pecaliarly fitted for women. Though very new in Amer- 
ica, tapestry painting has been familiar for some time 
throughout France and England. It osiginated in that 
centre of ingenious device, Paria, and soon became popular 
there. From Paris it spread to London, where it took 
firm root in aristocratic circles as an elegant pastime tor 
ladies of leisure. The Duchess of Teck became interested 
in it, and in conjunction with other well known fashiona- 
bles offered a series of prizes for the best paintings on 
canvas in imitation of tapestry. A numberof high born 
dames and young belles contended in amiable and artistic 
rivalry for these prizes, which were awarded to Sir Coutts 
Lindsay and Watts, the artist. Lady Watts took a prize 
for a fire screen, with monograms and flowers, and M. 
Gresue carried off the prize for the best imitation on can- 
vas of the famous Gobelin tapestry. From Europe Tapes- 
try painting found its way into America, and has been in- 
troduced into New York under favorable auspices. A 
school for instruction in this branch of art has been 
opened by a lady, and the pupils of this school comprise 
some of the prominent society ladies. Tapestry painting 
is peculiarly adapted for interior decoration and for the 
adorning of ahome. Woven tapestry, as is well known, 
formed one of the chief embellishments of old castles, 
monasteries and churches. It is as beautiful to-day as it 
was centurics ago, but it is as expensive as it is lovely, 
and can be possessed as woven tapestry pure and simple 
only by the wealthy. But about twenty years agoa 
Frenchman invented « canvas which has no “ body,” and 
which is “ ribbed" in imitation of the old tapestry cloths. 
The colors used on this canvas are liguid, penetrating the 
material like a stain or a dye, and when properly em- 
ployed the effect produced by thefdesign has the exact 
appearance of having been woven with colored threads. 

It requires only an inexpensive outfit, can be readily 
learned in a tew lessons—$75 and a month's time will en- 
able almost any weman of ordinary taste and intelligence 
to become a tapestry painter—and as a tapestry painter 
she can find plenty of agreeable and fairly well paid work 
todo. One lady who has adopted tapestry painting as a 
regular occupation earns about $60 a month. 

Another new branch of art—for art it really is—some- 
what closely allied to the branch just described, is paint- 
ing dresses in imitation of embroidery. 

PHOTUGRAPHY AND TELEGRAPHY. 

The coloring of photograpbs}has become quite a profita- 
ble occupation, by which women in New York and else- 
where honestly earn their bread. Many of the best tele- 
graph operators are women. The telephone system also 
employs a considerable number of females, who are pe- 
culiarly adapted for this} work. In a telephone office on 
Nasean street, there is a young girl who at once can give 
the proper number of the wire belonging to any subscrib- 
cr, or can on being told thejnumber of the wire recall at 
once the name of the corresponding subscriber. 

Book: canvassing has been adopted with success by 
many active women, who have in this line a decided ad- 
vantage over their male competitors, the tormer being 
treated at least with politeness, while the latter are gener- 
ally. if not justly regarded as bores. 

One lady in this city, a lady in every sense of the 
word,’ stated that in 1879, in canvassing for three books, 
she cleared over $1,500 as commissions, and worked on an 
average but five days out of the six at that. Two ladies, 
sistera, also earn a tair living at this time in this city as 
advertisement canvassers for daily and weekly papers. 





One lady, not yet attained to middle age, is in the re- 
ceipt already of a comfortable livelihood from the earnings 
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of an odd yet decidedly useful profession. She has adopt- 
ed the private tuition of ladies of neglected e:iucation, 
supply.ng the deficiencies of early life. From its very 
nature this profession’is shrouded in secrecy. 

Another lady has also devoted herself to the education 
ofbirds. She trains canary birds, and finds her pleasing 
tasks pecuniarily profitable. 

A third lady, whose handsome face and figure are often 
to be seen on the promenade, adds to the joint income of 
herself and husband by designing fashions in bonnets and 
dresses for milliners and modistes. She has sometimes re- 
ceived $5 or $10 for a “ suggestion,” and estimates her 
gains last year at over $650 in this direction. 

It has been estimated;by those familiar with this subject 
that 75,000 women in the city of New York support them- 
selves by their own exertions. 


What Should Our Daughters Study ? 


President Gilman, of John Hopkins University, an- 
swers this question and says they should study first and 





’ eremost, ‘“‘ What constitutes a healthy physical life.” Next 


to that, he recommends the study of nature, the develop 
ment of a power to observe and understand the flowers, 
the fruits, shrubs, trees, forests, birds, bees, ants, the 
domestic animals, rocks, hills, watercourses, clouds, the 
wind, planets, constellations—at least, some one of these 
things—a careful study in one sciense, particularly with 
the aid of the microscope, the telescope, the spectroscope 
or the blow-pipe. He regrets that there are still excellent 
people who dread the influence of science in education, 
calling its lessons materialistic. The third thing he re- 
commends is the art of “saying the right thing at the right 
time.” He concedes that the sex is apt at this, but that 
the aptitude may be lost or lie dormant. Not only are 
the right words to be at command, but many other in- 
struments are to be kept in use, the looks, the gestures, 
the manners, the tones, the pen, the pencil, the brush, 
Merely as a matter of income the power to control these 
ayencies is a great possession. Although the power of 
saying ibe right thing at the right time may be invorn, 
and has been inborn in many famous writers and 
speakers, still it is an art that may be acquired with 
time and effort. The thorough study of the mother 
tongue is essential to this, The writing ot “compositions” 
does not help in the work, but he quotes Sir Henry 
Main, who thus lays down “the Golden Rule of a gooi 
atyle:"” “Depend upon it, no man ever wrote well 
by striving too hard to write well. What you should 
regard is not the language but the thoughts, and, if the 
thought be clearly and vividly conceived, the proper dic- 
tion, if the writer be an educated man, is sure to follow.” 
In the study of languages President {Gilman recommends 
French and German in preference to the ancient lan 
guages, if a knowledge of all cannot be acquired. His- 
torical studies should fill a wide place—not the mere 
learning of dates and names, after the fashion of “ Putz 
and Arnvid” in vogue a few years ago, but the perusal of 
great historical treatises, and, still more, the learning how 
to investigate by means of books. He thinks that Ameri- 
can women have great aptitude for ssthetic cultivation, 
far greater than has hitherto been generally acknowledged, 
and that the establishment of art museums in all the larger 
cities of this country and of schools of drawing, painting 
and modeling, will develop in the next generation as many 
female artiste of rank as can be tound in any country. ‘As 
the wealth ef the country increases, and the demand for 
beautiful work increases, an increasing number will thus 
earn an honorable support. There will occasionally be 
unexpected calls for trained talent, and he mentions having 
visited a distinguished geologist not long ago, and being 
invited into his atelier, found his daughter modeling in 
clay a region of the Appalachian system, work which re- 
quired accuracy ot eye and hand like thatin the modeling 
of a statue. The last study that Gilman reverts to, as 
essential for “our daughters” is that of ciaracter, and he 
has considerable te say of that in connection with meta- 
hysical and psvchologival studies.— Home Journal. 
Huneary.—Hungary has two  universities—Budapvest 
and Klavsenburg. The former university has 61 ordinary 
and 97 extraordinary professors, and 3,000 students. Klanu- 
senburg has 39 ordinary and 30 extraordinary professors 
and 470 student. In the two normal department attached 





to the universities there are 80 students. These students} 


prepare for professorship in secondary and higher techni- 
cal schools, # tyziao" 
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Torturing the Innocents. 


Is it ‘gnorance or stupidity? A few days ago we heard 
a little fellow of some 9 years of age, boasting that he had 
been “perfect” all the week; “he hadn’t looked around 
once.” We learned that the teacher has a rule that every 
time a child turns hie head half way around he was 
“marked.” Every time his backbone drops out of per- 
pendicular, he receives another ‘mark.’ “Keep in 
position” all the time, is the injuction. There are no 
calisthenic exercises in that school; uo kindergarten 
maneuvres; nothing to give the children a change of 
position, except as they are called upon individually to 
rise and recite, Of course, we understood at unce, what 
had been a puzzle up tu. this time. The boy is a hale, 
hearty lad, but of late has been saying he was “so tired.” 
Tired at night and tired even in the morning. He has been 
growing pale, and his eves have a nervous look, although 
he is almost as stout as ever. Do you wonder at it? We 
spoke to the superintendent of the case, and was assured 
that it would be looked into, “The teacher was very 
much o: a lady, and was well educated, but lacked ex- 
perience.” We thought she lacked sense. 

We ask where the teacher was trained for the important 
work of teaching? Surely not in any of our normal 
schools. We doubt whether she ever went even to a 
teachers’ institute, She is certainly either wofully igno- 
rant of the physical laws taught in every common school 
work on physiology, or she is too stupid to bring those 
laws into practice. This sort of primary teachers, with 
just such rules may be found in places, and there is good 
reason for declaring that they are leading many of their 
pupils down the road to spinal disease and deformity.— 
Educational Weekly. 


The Function of our Publi¢ Schools. 


Nothing is plainer than that our public schools, how- 
ever admirable their theories of instruction, have not suc- 
ceeded yet in giving their scholars a good working outfit. 
The large class in the commaun.ty for whom the schools are 
mainly intended do not get from them what they especially 
need. Nothing is more common than the charge that boys 
of sixteen or eighteen leave our schools with no real ap- 
titude for the tasks before them, and with the very ele- 
ments of business, political economy, or finance, still to 
learn before they can take hold knowingly of their work. 
Need we look any further for the cause of his defect than 
to the fact that the public school system, in its large ambi- 
tion to accomplish everything, has incapacitated itself for 
the humble task of making useful citizens ? It is attempt- 
ing two things, not one. In our common high schools, 
where this faultcan be most plainly seen, the studies have 
to be arranged for six scholars who are preparing for col- 
lege and tor sixty whose studies end with the school itself ; 
the practical r-sult being that the classical branches get an 
altogether disproportionate share of attention, that the 
English department is made neither thorough nor attrac- 
tive, and that the scholar, bewildered by the variety be- 
fore him, tries first one path, then another, dabbles in Latin 
and falls back upon physics, mathematics or French, and 
leaves the school neither fitted for college, nor fitted for the 
world. The idea ought to be, once for all, eradicated from 
parents and committees’ minds tkat it is well for those 
who are not seeking a liberal education to have a smat- 
tering of liberal studies. It is that smattering which, like 
all smattering, robs. their education of its practical worth. 
A common school course as preparatory 'to another course 
is’a very different thing frowa a common school complete 
in itself’ The nine-tenths of our population who do not 
go to college deserve a school system complete in itself, 
and adapted to their special needs ; a system with a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end; a system in which the 
entire machinery of public instruction shall work intelli- 
gently to make skillful, thoroughly equipped citizens. Unoe 
create such a system, with purely practical ends; once 
raise history, political economy, physics, ethics and what- 
ever branches belong with them, to their true dignity as 
constituting an education by themselves; unce turn the 
entire educational force of the State, as such, to the "task 
of teaching young people how to use their minds, how to 
think clearly and speak correctly, how to view life earn- 
estly ard where to go for the intormation which they need, 
and we shal] then see what public school education 
means. 

Let the American common school system then be ar- 
ranged with exclusive reference to those whose education 








}ends with the schools, for whom it is properly intended 


Let it attempt not to make scholars, but to make citizens 
Then the country will have better citizens and better 
scholars. It will have better citizens, because they wil 
have for the first time educational institutions, organized 
definitely ror their needs ; it will have better scholars, be- 
cause, when this distinction is clearly made, private schools 
and academies will necessarily spring up, competent to lay 
a broad und generous basis for scholarly culture. At pres- 
ent our private institutions are for the most part as inade- 
quate to their purposes as our public ones. The very fact 
that their importance is questioned, and that public schools, 
as ifin accordance with republican ideas, are so often made 
to take their place, has thus far robbed private instruction 
of its true character. It has been timid, apologetic and 
unmethodical, a means of support for needy teachers rath- 
er than an essential element in a thorough education. Let 
but the demand arise on the part of those who wish the 
best culture for their children at whatever cost, and we 
shall have private schools and academies which shall sup- 
ply the preliminaries to a complete university training, 
and shall be themselves an integral part ofa university 
training. We shall then rear scholars who shall not be 
forced in mid career to break short off from one system te 
enter upon another, or to remedy, during the latter stages 
of their instruction, the gross defects of the earlier, but 
whore minds will have been treated judiciously and dis- 
criminately, and disciplined by the comprehensive methods 
ot true culture, from the beginning to the end.—Rev. E. 
H. Haut in Unitarian Review. 

Teacuers’ Assocrations.—We beheve the day is past 
when it is necessarv to urge upon the true teacher the im- 
portance of teachers’ associations aud institutes, The 
benefit to be derived from suck meetings is felt, appreciat- 
ed, and utilized by those teachers who are alive to their 
work and sufficiently interested to avail themselves of such 
advantages. It isthe rule that the most enterprising teach- 
ers are regular attendants at these meetings, while those 
who need them most are the ones that attend them least. 
For instance, the young teacher who is just starting out in 
the work and has not yet learned the value of teachers’ 
associations, is an unfrequent attendant. : 

This class of persons is too apt to underestimate the im- 
portance of the work before them, They follow out their 
vague conception of what it is to teach, and not unfre- 
quently make a failure or at best an ignomiaious success 
ot the attempt. Many a worthy effort has thus resulted in 
disaster, when a word of advice from these who have had 
experience would have insured the accomplishment of the 
undertaking. 

The self important teacher is another person that never 
is seen at the association. He knows all there is to learn 
in the profession, at least in his own opinion and does not 
need these means of improvement. They are wise as ser- 
pents (?) but by no means as harmless as doves. 

Still anotaer character who would feel at a teachers’ 
meeting like a cat in a strange loft is the fossilized teacher. 
He is moving in the rut that the teachers of our forefath- 
ers trod. He does not know that the world moves and it 
may be # question whether he is aware that it is round. It 
is in him that the two preceding classes have gone to seed. 
He is turning the crank to the educational mill, and is sat- 
isfied ifthe machine is only kept in métion.—Jonesville In- 
dependent. 


Women as Scuoot Orricers:—-The working of the law 
to ellow women t> be educational officers in certain cases, 
and to vote for such officers, is watched with interest as 
an experiment in the direction of “equal rights” without 
regard todistinction of sex. The re‘ormers believe that if 
the plan succeeds it will lead to the removal altogether ot 
a restriction which they regard as odious. People who do 
not share their enthusiasm 1m this respect, at least agree 
that the interests of education will be so far in the hands 
of women than they sometimes have been in those of the 
‘politiciens ; still, it is as unreasonable to expect that women 
will make good school officers, because they are women, 
as to 8a) they will make good teachers, for the same 
reason. e fact is, both odinmnseerion nov oniy 14 

titude, but knowledge e duties an) re of the oc- 
cnpetion which ean be acquired only by training. As the 
physician or lawyer can be fitted for his vocation only ‘by 
8 i and study of the science and art of his pro- 
fession, so the teacher, male oa “—% must have = 
special knowledge, supplemen y experience. 
same is. true of school boards. Asan experienced school 

has defects in our system are due more to 
incompetent school boards than to i t teachers. 
‘Hence we want the best talent there, t distinction 
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Charlie’s Pony. 





By UNCLE ALDEN. 

Charlie Morton was a good boy. I mean someti 
he was good, and sometimes not. That. is, he iy 
tried to be obedient, truthful, kind and generous, and 
though, like his elders. he sometimes missed the mark, 
yet, as he made an effort to do right and was really sorry 
when he did wrong, he may be fairly classed as a good 
boy. He certainly would not be called a bad boy. His 
father was, as Charlie once heard him describe himself, 
not very rich, not very poor, just comfortably well off. 

So he, when asked if he had been a good boy, replied, 
‘* not very good nor very bad, just comfortable.” 

Like most boys, for Charlie was a regular boy, he was 
very fond of playing horse. One day when he was quite 
young, he was busily engaged in driving the chairs tan- 
dem about the room with so many ‘‘ whoa’s” and “get 
up’s” that his mother said. ‘Charlie can’t you make 
a little less noise!” ‘‘ Well, mamma,” he replied, “you 
said you wanted a wegular boy, didn’t you? and now 
you have got one.” SoCharlie grew up to be a “ regular 
boy,” with the regulation amount of noise contained in 
him, like the weight of the regulation base-ball ; and like 
it, he was always on the bound. A good boy is not 
always a quiet boy who never disturbs anybody. Noise 
rhymes to boys, as naturally as, Byron says, kiss rhymes 
to bliss. 

As Charlie grew older, his ambition grew to possess a 
horse of hisown. Farmer Jones had a colt, which was 
said to be “blooded.” At least he was as gentle as a 
lamb, and beautiful as a gazelle, and Charlie had set his 
heart upon owning that colt. But the farmer would not 
sell him for less than a hundred dollars, which was con- 
siderable money for a man to pay, who was not very 
rich. 

At length after.much persuasion, Charlie’s father 
promised that if he wasa good boy for three months, and 
did not ask for anything else for Christmas, he should 
have the pony, if—and here came in that immense little 
word which often upsets the best laid plans of ‘“‘mice and 
men,”—if Hayes should be elected President. 

That was a strange if to interfere with Charlie's having 
his pony, but his father had a good reason for putting 
that condition into the promise. Mr. Morton was post- 
master in the village where he lived, and he expected, if 
the Democrats should come into power, he would lose 
his place as postmaster, which would so diminish his 
income that he could not afford to buy the pony that 
year. All Young Americans know that a Republican 
postmaster under a Democratic administration or the 
reverse, would be contrary to the “genius of our in- 
stitutions” and that this stage-coach game of jumping 
out of office and in again, which takes place with every 
change of administration, is what keeps politics lively 
and the politicians full of patriotism. 

But the promise of the pony was not necessary to 
make Charley a good Republican, He was that before ; 
now he became, what is worse, a fierce partisan, that is 
a party man. Many and long were the political discus- 
sions which he held with his companions; as full of 
‘**sound and fury,” they were too, as those of his elders. 
To him Tilden was the representative of all possible: in- 
iquity and Hayes of all the virtues. If Tilden should be 
elected, he firmly expected the country to go to speedy 
ruin, and he lose the pony too ; and with the election of 
Hayes the beginning of the millenium would come, 
there would be great prosperity ;—the country would 
be safe and he would get the pony too. 

Charlie's shouts were the loudest in all the Republican 
parades, and though he was not allowed to carry a 
kerosene torch for his country, he could run behind 
and hurrah for the party. 

His greatest regret was that he could not vote. If he 
could, he felt like exercising that American privilege, 
both early and,often. 
exciting times, you may believe, were a real 
trial to the other condition, that he should be a good 
boy. Several times in his discussions he lost his temper, 
I am sorry to say, and once came near getting into a 
fight ; but as he discreetly observed that the other boy 
was larger than he, he preserved his reputation, and the 
chance of getting the pony, by running away. But he 
found consolation in the reflection that he had told him 
_ there was not a ghost of a chance for “old Tilden.” 

At length the eventful day arrived; a greater day in 
Charlie's eyes than even the Fourth of July. He was so 
anxious to know the result that he wanted to sit up all 
night to hear the returns. But his father told him he 
must go to bedamd he would know the result in the 





morning. Charlie felt like rebelling at this, but he re- 


boy which quiets him at night and supplies him with a 
new stock of noise for the next day, and Charlie soon 
fell asleep. He dreamed of politics and ponies until in 
his dreams hewwas President and Tilden was riding off 
on his pony, when forgetting the dignity of his position, 
he ran to claim his pony and seize it from the usurper, 
and awoke.—He heard beneath his window his old 
enemy, the big boy, shouting for Tilden, With tremb- 
ling hands he dressed hastily and went down stairs. His 
father sat quietly reading the morning paper. Charlie 
glanced over his shoulder and read ‘Tilden elected !” 
He could hold out no longer. Charlie tried to be a manly 
boy, but this was too great a disappointment after the 
long strain on his nerves, and he burst into tears. But 
this did not help the matter and he soon composed him- 
self. He was too loyal to complain or blame his father, 
or teaze for the pony. 

It was a hard trial, but he bore it manfully. He found 


that there were no signs of the nations going to ruin, 


that people generally seemed satisfied, and that his father 
bore cheerfully the prospect of being turned out of 
the post-office. He was too sensible a man to place 
his dependence upon office holding and had other busi- 
ness. No one knew how deep was Charlie’s disappoint- 
ment but his mother. She tried to console him and 
told him to try to be patient and faithful to all his duties, 
and perhaps he might have the pony yet. And so it 
proved. For soon news came that Tilden was not 
elected. Then followed the long dismal and danger- 
ous discussion of the vote of Louisiana and other states 
all the winter, and not until a few days before the in- 
auguration on the Fourth of March, did Charlie know 
that he could have the pony. But by his mother’s advice, 
he gave up all his anxiety and attention to the matter 
and confined himself diligently to his studies. So that 
when the reward came, he really deserved it. When 
the crowds of patriotic citizens were shouting at the 
Presidents inauguration in Washington, none were s0 
happy as Charlie, as he went over to farmer Jones for 
the pony, and none deserved their happiness more. The 
farmer's children sadly gave the pony a last mouthful of 
hay, while Charlie put on the bridle and saddle and pre- 
pared to ride him home. Let us hope that Charlie be- 
came a still better boy and grew up in habits of obedience, 
patience and fidelety, and that when he comes to vote, 
he will be able to do so without hope of a reward or fear 
of some ones being turned out of office.—Scholar’s Com- 
panion. 





Some of Our Girls, 


By Mrs. A. ELMORE. 

One, two, three scoldings within a month from Com- 
PANION readers because I ‘‘ always write about boys.” 
I did not know that I had neglected the girls so entirely, 
certainly it was not because I love boys best, or think 
most about them—probably, it was because the girls are 
not so apt to be always turning up in one’s way, and 
claiming notice of some kind. It 1s quite natural that 
little girls far away from New York would like to know 
something of the New York girls. 

In writing of ‘‘ The Children of the Street,” it was not 
because there are no homeless, friendless girls in New 
York that they were omitted, When a girl isa vagrant 
she can do. more mischief than the worst of boys, and it 
is more difficult to bring her under restraint. She is 
more suspicious of insincerity, more cautious of being 
entrapped, and more ingenious in her escapes, her tricks 
and her revenges than any boy. Neither is she so likely 
toremain “good,” if persuaded into school and indus- 
trious, tidy habits. One of the schools of the Children’s 
Aid Society is so near that I can hear the girls singing, 
see them practice calisthenics, and hear the buzz of their 
sewing machines. 

They are taught to sew, both by hand and machine, 
to wash dishes, sweep and dust, and keep themselves 
tidy, as well as to read and write. 

They also make fancy articles for sale for a ‘‘medicine 
fund.” In case one is tl, they can have their own physi- 
cian and pay him for his visits, Their show case is quite 
a bazaar—their dollies made from white cotton wadding, 
the drollest looking dollies that ever were made—a visi- 
tor cannot help buying one for 25 cents, they coax so 
cunningly, and are all ready to go in their “ riding- 
hood ” cloaks. 

“« A new scholar” frequently oo artuias einhetar? 
scowling, ready to “punch” any looks : 
in a few days she begins to “slick up” and become 
good natured. In a month she is prompt in her atten- 
dance and obedient, begins to study eagerly, enjoys the 





bounteous dinner provided, brings in some little friend, 
keeps on growing tall, tidy and lady-like; then the 
teachers find a position for her, and some fine day, a 
bright-eyed young woman, neatly dressed, walks in to 
invite her old teachers to a wedding where she will be 
the bride, or she disappears for a long time, and then 
comes in to show her baby, and tell them what a good 
husband she has ; or the mistress comes to say, “‘ The 
young girl you sent to me is most valuable ; I came to 
thank you.” 

The teachers smile and look at each other in a glad 

happy way—thinking of the trouble they had and the 
grand reward after all. The lady is nearly sure to have 
her name in the next list of ‘‘donors.” A queer list it 
is too, to read, ‘‘ dresses, aprons, combs, soap, towels, 
basins, stockings, soap, combs, wash-rags, skirts, shoes, 
combs, soap, towels,” etc.,until you wonder if they are all 
sent to school dirty for the teachers to clean up, and that 
is just about the state of the case, until the girls begin to 
know the value of being tidy when the reach the school- 
room. 
The teachers have need of more patience than Job 
possessed. There is a wide difference between a school- 
room full of girls who have no training at home, and 
one where all have good homes and parents who teach 
them what isright. If they were all new at one time I 
fear their patience would be exhausted, but there are al- 
ways some who have learned to obey, and care for quiet 
and peace. 

Every where in New York one meets ragged, dirty 
girls selling matches or newspapers, or begging—the 
law forbids begging on the street—and those girls run 
like wild deer if they see a policeman coming. It is 
not right for people to give them money, as it only en- 
courages them to evade the officers and stay away from 
school. 

The newspaper girls do not jump on the cars when 
they are moving, as the boys do; but they are generally 
reckless, swearing, boisterous ‘‘children of the street.” 
The societies that care for children have greatly reduced 
the number of vagrant girls and small girls who sell 
various commodities. Some of the wretched children of 
the poor are so bad that it seems impossible to reclaim 
them ; that isa very sad thing to think of—that a girl 
must grow up to be an outcast, because she has so much 
evil inherent in her heart, that she does not want to be 
good. The vision of the prison and the pauper’s grave 
have no terrors for her—‘‘she wants to enjoy life ”—is 
her answer to every appeal from pure-minded people. 
She plunges headlong into dissipation, which soon ends 
her life, perhaps, while she is yet a young girl. It is 
only to those who live right that it is promised, ‘* Verily 
thou shalt dwell long in the land.”—Scholar’s Com- 
panion. 


Cats in Theaters. 








Cats live every where ; in theaters as well as kitchens. 
One evening during the performance of an opera in the 
Academy of Music, New York, a cat appeared upon the 
stage. It took no notice of the lady who was singing a 
beautiful song, but walked across the stage, looking 
benignly at the audience. Thence puss jumped to the 
floor, and was about to make a more extended tour 
when an usher captured it and removed it from the 
hall. 

One of the most knowing cats belongs to Wallack’s 
Theater. Its mame is Reddy, and as soon as the curtain 
falls he walks over the stage, but is never caught upon 
it after the bell rings for the curtain to rise, for the ap- 
pearance of one of the feline race during a play generally 
ruins that scene, A story is told of an actor who was 
playing Hamlet in Liverpool. In the solemn ghost scene 
acat intruded and persisted in rubbing against the ghost, 
creating great laughter among the people. 

Clara Morris at one time in the course of a play in 
which she was looking in a mirror, saw the reflection of 
a cat just back of her. She knew if the audience caught 
sight of it the play would be spoiled. With quick tact 
Miss Morris turned round and stroked the cat softly, and 
taking it up talked to it fora moment, and then carried 
it to one side, where it was removed. Every one sup- 
posed this to be part of the play and applauded. 





HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous Debility, Loss of Appetite, etc. 

I ased Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous debility 
brought on by overwork in warm weather, with good 
results, Also in loss of appetite from want of tone of stom- 
ach and bowels. @, M. COLLINS, M.D. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will tavor themselves and as by always 
giving prices of vooks. 


Grammar Sonoot Greograrzy. By Wil- 
liam Swinton. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co.; New York and Chicago. 

Second Notice. ‘I'he construction of a 
school geography demands more labor than 
any other text-bouvk. The cost of a hvok 
like this demands a very large investment— 
probably $40,000. The illustrations are 
very costly, the maps require the examina- 
tion of geographers to fit them to the latest 
changes and discoveries. This point should 
be considered in looking at a volume like 
this. The great trouble in the construction 
of a geography is the multiplicity of details 
How shall the statement of these be reduced 
toa minimum? How make the pupil ac- 
quainted with the earth and not burden 
him with the endless names that occur? 
The old method sacrificed the physical de- 
tails to the political. It has been the great 
task before modern writers to bring out the 
fact that the earth is man's home, fitted for 
his residence in all possible ways, The 
industrial side is of the highest importance. 
What do the people do? What do they 
build? The shipping? The schools? The 
products? This feature has received of late 
years very much attention, while the 
naming of the towns, bays, and gulfs haa 
has been partially laid aside. 

The text-book by Prof. Swinton is ad- 
mirably arranged to present geography as 
it ought to be presented. It abounds in 
those essential requisites that ought to be 
found in a good text-book. 

MAGAZINES. 

Tue Best 100 Booxs.—Mr. Leypoldt, 
who has conducted many successful prize 
operations in the Publishers’ Weekly and 
Literary News—successfal in giving amus- 
ing and not unprofitable occupation to a 
considerable portion of the readers—has 
determined to bring his experience to the 
service of the Literary Journal. He offers 
in the May Literary Journal prizes for a 
list of the next 109jbest books for a small 
library, believing that such a list may be 
of use to established libraries, in suggesting 
gaps which they ought to fill By exclud- 
ing from the competition a number of 
books (named) that ought, as a matter of 
course, to be in every library, he is in fact 
providing another and rather extensive pur- 
chase-list ; so that the list of books excluded 
from competition, and the list of 100 books 
finally selected, and the list, of bowks sug- 
gested, but not receiving votes enough to 
be included in the prize-list, will altogether 
make the foundation of a considerable li- 
brary, and remove the objection that a list 
of 100 books is not long enough to be of 
any service. $100 will be awarded in four 
prizes for the best’ lists, viz.: $50, $25, $15 
and $10 respectively. Only subscribers to 
the Literary Journal or the Publishers’ 
Weekly are entitled to compete. 


Utilization of Waste Products. 

The glycerine industry, which bas at- 
tained to large proportions, is a remarkable 
illustration of a great industry based en- 
tirely upon what was, until lately, a waste 
product of the soap boiler. As ever. more 
important in this category, we may name 
the industries connected with the manu- 
tacture of aniline dyes and artificial madder 
from the refuse of coal.tar, that was once. 
the abomination and nuisance ofthe gas- 
works. Old boots and shoes, and leather 
waste generally are now turned to good 
account by the chemical manufacturer in 
producing the cyanides, ferro and ferrid- 
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cyanides, that ave become indispensable in 
color printing and in photography. Of the 
carcases of slaughtered animals not a scrap 
or morsel is allowed to go t. waste; and 
even the waste blood of the abattoir is util- 
ized by the sugar refiners and the manu- 
facturers of albumen. Sawdust, mixed with 
b’ood or other agglutinative substances, and 
compressed by powerful pressure in heated 
dies, is formed into door knobs, hardware 
and furniture trimmings, buttons and many 
other usetul and decorative articles. The 
spent tan bark of the tanneries is utilized as 
tuel under steam boilers. Oyster shells are 
burned to lime ; the waste of linseed oil fac- 
tories is largely sought after as food for 
cattle; the waste ashes of wood fires are 
leached for alkali ; river mud, mixed with 
chalk, is ground and burned to make the 
famous Portland cement ; the waste gases 
of the blast furnace are utilized to heat the 
blast and to generate the steam that drives 
the engine that furnishes the blast ; and the 
slag of the iron furnaces that from time im- 
memorial only served to decorate the hil- 
sides, is now cast into building blocks, gran- 
ulated. to make building sand, made intwu 
cement, mixed with suitable chemicals and 
made into the commoner grades ol glass, or 
blown by steam jetefinto the finest filaments 
to make the curious mineral wood for cov- 
ering boilers, steam pipes, ete The waste 
heat of the lime kiln in England is made to 
generate st-am and to heat large buildings. 
The great hills of coal dust in the anthra- 
cite regions of Pennsylvania, which have 
for years borne silent but eloquent testi- 
mony of the crudity and wastefu!ness of our 
methods of mining coal, will doubtless grad- 
ually disappearjbeneath boilers supplied with 
ingenious dust burning devices, or in the 
form of lumps of artificial coal will be util- 
ized in our kitchens and pariors. Even the 
anthracite deposits themselves, now 80 
enormously valuable, were but.a few years 
ago so many layers.of black stone, unap— 
preciated and valueless. And so the record 
might be indefinitely extended, showing 
how modern science with the most benefi- 
cent results is steadiiy teaching the world to 
utilize fhe waste substances of nature in 
the arts, enabling us to reap advantages 
where none were supposed to exist,or where, 
if they were suspected, they were under- 
valued or neglected. 
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The Earth’s Great Age. 

In a recent lecture at San Francisco, Pro- 
fessor W‘lliam Denton gave several striking 
illustrations of the earth’s age. First, he 
said, we had evidence of the earth’s great 
age in the tiny particles of soil beneath our 
feet. The great trees of California, with 
from 1,350 dnnual rings of vegetable growth, 
reveal the fact that these wonarchs of the 
vegetable world were saplings when Nebu- 
chadneazar was born. The great fallen 
Monarch of the Forest has been estimated 
to have been four thousand years old, and 
grew from seed propagated by older parent 
trees, and these in turn from grandparents, 
whose crumbled dust forms a rich vegetable 
mould to nourish their younger progeny. 
How many,such ‘generations occured no one 
can tell. 

But older than all these are the glacial 
beds. When these plowed their way over 
the surtace of North America and Scandi- 
navia they planed out mighty beds and 
ground and polished down the uneven sur- 
facecf a former age. In this remote age the 
coast of New England ,was like that o 
Greenland at the present day, Few geo- 
logiste will place the glacial period at less 
than 100,000 years ago. But we could go 
back still further. In the tertiary of Cali- 
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earliest human remains ever discovered. 
These existed many thousand years ago, 
when one-half of New Jersey, one-third of 
Virginia, all of Florida, part of Texas and 
Great Britain were under water. The 
Mediterranean Sea was then double its pre- 
sent size, and the Gulf of Mexico extended 
to Ohio. A large part of Oalifornia was un- 
der the bed of the Pacific Ucean, and waters 
then extended back to the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. 

But older than this period and formation 
was the underlying stratification of chalk; 
still older was the Triassic, and older yet 
the new red sandstone. Older yet was the 
carboniferous formation. Then further back 
was the old red sandstone, such as comes 
to the surface in parts of Scotland. Again, 
still lower, the older Silurian, then the 
older Laurentian, seen at the surface in 
Western Canada, and older yet than all 
these the granite or great underlying rock, 
the parent that thrusts itself up as the back- 
bone of continents, cutting through all 
others to show us on the surface what is 
below. What an infinity of time must have 
passed away in the successive formation of 
these rocky layers! 





Tar Borrs.—Two hundred years ago 
four ships sailed from Holland, ca‘rying to 
regions that then lay at the uttermost 
bounds of the known world certain French 
Huguenots exiled by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. 

Those vessels carried altogether about 
one hundred and fifty men, women and 
children, all French citizens, Among them 
many old names, names which little more 
than acentury later were figuring high in 
that long roll of marshalls and generals of 
France which the Revolation and its great 
soldier gave to feme. These exiles brought 
to the little colony strength and mental 
powero! anew kind, Fifty years later the 
French language had died out, the second 
and third generation had intermarried 
among the Dutch, and the all conquering 
mother tongue had had its usual triumph. 
But these 150 French Huguenots made a 
raatk upon the colonial community that has 
never been effaced from the national char- 
acter. These French Huguenots and the 
much larger number of Dutch employees of 
the old East India Company were the an- 
cestors of the people whum‘to-day we call 
Boers—a people slow to think, but not 
easily to be turned from their thought when 
once they have found it; slow to embark 
in any movement, but certain to follow it 
to its extreme end when it has once been 
begun. A homely, sober, virtuous, quiet, 
dull race of beings. 


-——_* 
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Tue Cntcaco and Norra- Western R, R— 
The Company have now put on Dining Cars, 
built at their own shops. No expense has 
been spared in bringing these cars as near 
to that state of perfection in every particu- 
lar as is possible to get, and, being control- 
led, owned and operated exclusively by 
this Company, they will be run entirely in 
the interest of the traveling public, The 
meals and service will be first elass in every 
particular, and will,equal anything that can 





be procured in any strictly first-class hotel, 
The menu each day will include all of the 
delicacies of the season, and will . present 
that variety and excellence that will satisfy 
the most fastidious. The price of these 
meals has been placed at the very rea- 
sonable rate of seventy-five vents each. 
Those not desiring a full meal will be 
furhished with a lunch of Tea, Coffee or 
Chocolate, with saudwiches, at very low 
rates. These features will commend them 
to all classes, us all can be accommodated, 
no matter how great or how small may be 
the demands. 

All having occasion to make the trip be- 
tween Chicago and Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
or any point in the West, should remember 
that the Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way offers all the advantages and improve 
ments fot their comfort known to the 
modern railway, and is the best route be- 
tween ‘Chicago and the, West. Try the 


route, or have your patrons or friends try 
it, and you and they will be pleased, and 
will be convinced of its superiority. 





The Diffusion of Seeds. 

In a very large number of cases the 
diffusion of seeds is effected by animals 
To this class belongs the fruits and berries. 
In them an outer fleshy portion becomes 
pulpy and generally sweet, inclosing the 
seeds. It is remarkable that such frvits, 
in order, doubtless, to attract animals, are, 
like flowers, brightly colored—as, for in- 
stance, the cherry, currant, apple, peach, 
plum, strawberry, raspberry and many oth- 
ers. This color, moreover, is not present 
in the unripe fruit, but is rapidly developed 
at-maturity. In such casesthe actual seed 
is generally protected by a dense, some- 
times almost stony, covering, so that it 
escapes digestion, while its germination is 
perhaps hastened by the heat of the anim- 
al’s body. It may be said that the skin of 
apple and pear pips is comparatively soft ; 
but then they are imbedded ina stringy 
core, which is seldom eaten. These col- 
ored fruits form a considerable part of the 
food*ot monkeys in the tropical regions of 
the earth, and we can, I think, hardly 
doubt that these animals are guided by the 
colors, just as we are, in selecting the ripe 
fruit. In these instances of colored :truits 
the fleshy edible part more or less surrounds 
the true seeds; in others the actual seeds 
themselves become edible. In the tormer, 
the edible part serves as a temptation to 
animals ; in the latter it is stored up for 
the use of the plant itselt. When, therefore, 
the seeds themselves are edible they are 
generally protected by more or less hard or 
bitter envelopes, for instance the horse 
chestnut, beech, Spanish chestnut, walnut, 
etc. That these seeds are used as food by 
squirrels and other avimals is, however by 
no means necessarily an evil to the plant, 
for the result is that they are often carried 
some distance and then dropped, or stored 
up and forgotten, so that in this way they 
get carried away trom the parent tree. 

An Irishman, ridiculed for starting off on 
horseback with only one spur, replied very 
justly, “ It I get one side of the horse mov- 
ing, I'll trust the other side.” ; 
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Ax. mail routes which are neither steam- 
boat nor railroad routes are known in the 
Post Office department as “star” rcutes. The 
mails may be carried by a person on foot, 
or on horseback, or sent by stage coach, or 
in any other way, provided “celerity, cer- 
tainty and security” are attained. The con- 
tracts for carrying the mails are made in 
terms of four years each. Bids are a‘iver- 
tised for by the ‘post office department and 
the route 1s given to tke lowest bidder. The 
rapidity with which the mail is to be car- 
ried and the number of trips per week are 
always stated in the advertisement. It is 
charged that persons have been notified to 
make a low bid and that after the contract 
had been received they would be immedi- 
ately required to increase the service, and 
for this service they would receive addit‘on- 
al pay, so that ultimately large profit would 


be received. That is the advertisement 
would call for a trip three times per week. 
In some cases within six weeks the service 
would be increased to a daily mail, and it is 
claimed by the onponents to the “star route 
ting” that the pay was disproportionately 
increased. On the other hand, the depart- 
ment officers who are responsible for the 
large increase say that the pay is not too 
large, and they claim tha’. everything can be 
tally explained. It now remains for Con- 


American Tra.—Recently on receiving a 
number of packages of American tea from 
the experimental tea farm in South. Caro- 
lina, Commissioner Le Duc invited a num- 
ber of tea dealers in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington to test the quality of thejcrop. They 
pronounced it very good tea, and said it 
compared tavorably with East Indian teas. 
Last year's receipts from the same place 
had a weedy flavor This year the same 
defect is only barely perceptible, the result 
being due to cultivation. By next year it is 
thought it will bave disappeared entirely, 
lt is even now only perceptible to the taste 
of experts. Letters from Mr. Jackson, the 
gentleman in charge of the tea farm, com- 
meant in very favorab'e terms upon the 
healthy appearance of the plants and the 
prospect for excellent results. 


—_——¢9———____ 


Mr. Kellogg’s School Management is a 
practical guide for the teacher, briet, clear, 
simple, definite and permeated with broad, 
humane and inspiring moral qualities, It 
contains more genuine moral instruction in 
its one hundred pages fir the common- 
school teacher, and especially for the be- 
ginner, than we have ever seen compacted 





to investigate the matter and make 
the facts public. 


into so brief a space.—Springfield Republi- 


can. 








New York Conservatory of Music. 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 





INCORPORATED (865. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 


the country. 


N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 


which imitate its name and methods. 


The offices are open daily from 9 A. m. till 10 P. M., for the reception aud clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 


date of entrance. 


S. M. GRIswoLp, President. 








THE TEACHERS PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





BOARD OF 


Joun Y. CULYER, Chief Engineer aprry a 
ber of the Board of Education, Brooklyn ; 
cipal High School, Newark, N. J. ; NorMAN A. CaLkins, First 
tendent of Primary Schools, New York City; E Henry C. Martin, Principal Gram- 
mar School No. 34, New York, President New York Teachers’ = Association ; AL- 
incipal Public School No. 9, y~ - 
; Jonn W. ATwoop, 

Teachers’ 


GERNON 8. Hiaerns, Principal 
Teachers’ Associatior 
sey City, President Jerse 


cipal Grammar School, No. 1; New Ya York City ; Epwanp ‘ag. a Wan, Principal Pub. 


lic School No. 19, Brooklyn ; SAMUEL 


Brookl Amos M. KELLOGG, A.M., Biltor of the New York Scwoot. Joumsat. 
York ; CHARLEs W. Browx, Manager of the Educational of D. 
ca Someone 


New 
Appleton & Co., New York ; Samve. M. 


man, Taylor & Co., New York ; a Se Lawyer, 
ufacturing Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; ; Winaam M MYERs, 


CaRNRICE, Man 





)F DIRECTORS. 


tendent of 


Park ; Mem- 
0. Hovey, i 


.M., A.B., Prin- 
Assistant Superin- 


Public School No. 28, 


—~ > Ivison, Blake- 
Rk. JOHN 


JOHN Y. CULYER, Vice Pres, EDMUND O. HOVEY, 
SAMUEL M. P SECRET. . MYERS. 


ary, WILLIAM D. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit 
of $3,000, $2,000, $1,000 and $500 respectively. No mysteries. So simple a child may understand 
its operations. Each class is entirely distinct from the others, but an applicant may join one or all, 
securing benefits at his death from $500 to $6,500 

Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or 
female, may be admitted. Each member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro- 
tect and elevate the profession. 

Females admitted to the $500 class without a medical examination, which is expected under al) 
other circumstances. 

The aid afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, 
benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of 
sixty cents may secure $500 for dependents. Teachers are rendered more contented and efficient 
by belonging to such a society. If from no other motives all should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York teachers insure on this ground alone. 
Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this character for the good of their fellow- 
laborers. Should teachers live on a lower plane ? 

Become members now, to be secured against the perils of travel during vacation. 

einen n Reuily do nak. naciet yous Saty oun heme. Send for application blank and cir- 
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The School Journal. 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Published Weekly. 
——— 


This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
practical ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 
value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
advocates the improvement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the Prores 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and PERMANENCE hang on 
that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thus becomes a real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 


The most influential papers and the most prominent educators in the country 
commend it. 
“Itis one of the best educational journals.”"—) “No periodical exceeds ft."—Ex-Supr. (NY 
Appleton’s Monthly. City) 8. 8. RANDALL. 
“ Replete with matters to interest.”—N. ¥. Sun.| “I heartily recommend it.” 
“ Is full of im N.Y. Trat J City) Henry Kippie. 
o ion “ Deserves the praise and support of the profes-- 

Of Garant to w. &: sion.” —Pres. Hunter, N. Y. City Normal College 
“Carefully prepared.“—N. ¥. W' . “It meets my ideas of an educational paper.”’— 
“The representative exponent.”—Home Jour-|Pror. WILL1AM F. Puers, Ex-Principal Winona: 
(Minn.) Normal Schooi. 


Ex-Surr. N. Y. 


“ An able advocate of School Reform.”—N. ¥. 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Its editorials of a practical character are well 
written.—Pa. School Journal. 


“The best publication in the world.”—N. Y. 
State Ed. Journal. 


“Isan excellent pamr for teachers.” 
WasH. Hasprvok, N. J. Normal Schools. 


“It is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”—Pror 
EpwarRp Brooxs, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
School. 


¢" GT" And s0 say thousand of others._g9 43 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co, 
21 PARK PLACE N. Y. 


—Pror 
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SCHOLAR’S (COMPANION. 


Published Mifonthly. 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 


This paper will promote 
SELF-EDUCATION, and 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 
It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

AND THE ‘FAMILY CIRCLE. 

No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ‘“‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR'’s COMPANION. 

It is cokaP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it, Rev. Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says ‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to putin their hands. Here is just what they need. 


EZ. L. KELLOGG & CO., 








Secretary. 
21 Park Piace, New York. 


#1 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
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Parting Song. 
We've often gathered here 
In this our hall so dear 
Happy were we. 
These days are with the past, 
And memory holds them fast ; 
Our parting comes at last, 
Parting must be. 
We never can forget 
The friends that here we met, 
In this our home, 
Let strife and discord sleep, 
Let feuds be buried deep, 
Truc friendship still we'll keep 
Where’er we roam. 
We now must say farewell, 
We can no longer dwell, 
With thee, dear home, 
Though scattered through the land, 
Though now a broken band, 
We will united stand, 
For the dear home. 
—ANNIE B, RHODES. 
Braid <a. fall 
Anisz.—This plant grows wild in Egypt, 
in Syria, Palestine and all parts ofthe Le- 
vant. Among the ancients anise seems to 
have been a commen pot herb in every gar- 
den. The Romans chewed it in order to 
keep up an agreeable moisture in the mouth 
and to sweeten the breath. Some Orientals 
still do the same. 
poets have sung the agreeable qualities of 
the anise, and a modern street ballad of 
Rome compares the slender grace of a young 
girl to the anise. It is an annual plant 
growing to the height of one foot, carries a 
white flower, and blooms from June till 
August. The seeds are imported and used 
in large quantities on account of their aro- 
matic and carminative properties. Anise is 
extensively employed by the confectioner 
for the purpose of flavoring comfits and cor- 
dials. The Chinese cultivate it for the sea- 
soning of dishes ; and the Japanese employ 
bundles and garlands of it in the ceremonies 
of their heathenish superstition.’ Its ap- 
pearance, when out of flower, as well.as 
when in bloom, is decidedly ornamental. 
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Haunted Me. 

A Workingman says: ‘“ Debt, poverty 
and suffering haunted me for years, caused 
by asick family and large bills tor doctor- 
ing, which did no good. I was completely 
discouraged, until one year ago, by the ad- 
vice of my pastor, I procured Hop Bitters 
and commenced their use, and in one 
month we were all well, and nore of us 


have been sick a day since; and [ want to | of America, 


r men, you can keep your 
eibes aan, year with Hop Bitters for 
less than one doctor's visit will cost.” — 
Cnristian Advocate. 

Nicxetr —The production of nickel in 
Norway has become an industry, of  eon- 
siderable importance of late years. The first 
mine was opened in 1846 by an Knglish 
company, but this was closed in 1857 in 
consequence of the difficulty of approach 
and the absence of communications, and 
from 1861-5 there were 11 nickel mines 
worked, averaging 3,450 tons per snnum. 
In the latter year it rose to 5,200 tons 
from 14 mines, and increased year by year, 
until 1875, when it attained its maximum at 
34,550 tons. The greater part of the yield 
is exported in the shape of ore, Norway 
being the principal source of the nickel sup- 
ply, and furnishing one-third of the yield of 
the worid. 
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Regulate the Secretions. 

In our endeavor to preserve health it is 
of the utmost importance that we keep the 
secretory system in perfect condition. The 
well-known remedy omy | Wort, has spe- 
cifie action on the kidneys, liver and bowels. 
Use it instead of dosine with vile bitters,or 
drastic pills. It is purely reat and is 
prompt but mild in action. It is 
in both dry and liquid form an d by 
druggists every where.— Reading 
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ORIGINATOR OF THE 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 
AND AUTHOR of 
| “Qlarke’s Practical Vocal Drill,” 
“The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” 

“The Cause & Oure of Stammering,” 


—anND— 
“Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal “ 
Training,” ,, 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE OURE OF STAMMEERING. 











READING. 


VOCAL..QDEFECTS. 


R. ELLIOTT CLA 


Full Course in Private, . §. . 9. 


BLOCUTION. 


RKE, 


SPECIALIST 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 


TERMS: 

$50.00 
25.00 each. 
15.00 “ 
10.00 “ 


in Classof 5 Persons, . . 
~ 10 Lg e ° 
vad 15 ad ° ° 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
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American School Mottoes. 


Thirty-two M . The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8xié mchee, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can he easily read across the school- 
room 


1. The Fear ot the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
verse: Despise Meanne:s. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be retied. Ke 
v : Six to _Honor—Obedience, thrulness, 
Kindness, Energy and Perseverance, Piety* 
zee the best he can does well; ls do no 
. Reverse: Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong. 
. Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation preven 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the Truth, the Whole 
Troath and WN but the Truth. There is a) 
verse: Avoid > 
a seest me. Reverse: 
mee 
ing. Reverse: The Golden 
would have others do unto — 8. Dare to sa: 
sist T tation. Acquire bit, 
alone are Great. Live U 


unto other~ as you 


ous. Always Pe Un Time. Re 
a clear Conscience and Q 
4 


worse Robber than » 

our . Il. There is no such word as Fail. 

there is a Will there isa Way. Reverse: ever associ 
ate with Bad Company. 12. The Lord's Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 

These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published, 
They render tue school-room attractive, Stimulate 

ile to earnest stud exert an excellent moral 
uence. 


Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


2 Park Place, N.Y; 


ye Arithmetic and Writing 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


K 'NDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AW 
National Kinde . 

sixth year of the Kindergarten 
traini Oct. 


r Bs . 
oe those who are —. aston 
jecLures week on use an 

ty gifts aT cten ations ot Probes 
tem; on the ot -telli 
value of play, eeer with ob 


b “The 
ernoons. er’ mon 

Wednesday a.ternoon lectures (rwente) to pore . 
Requirements are : love of children, good common Eng- 
lisa education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 


. . Loutse jock, “929 
+ 0r Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street 
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BUSINESS COLLEG 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal; “L” Station (Estab, . Paine’s uptown 
College, 1318 Broadway, Sth St., open 9 A.M., til. 10 P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeep’ 

rudimental and higher Mathematics, e 
all English Branches; Wri! lessons $3, monthly, 
$10, quarterly, Shorthand $10, 

y advancedin private rooms. 
HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten in 
O ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In 
corporated hy AY Board of Trustees, This is the 


, co 

academ ¢ instruction. Tuition and 

boa ing at the lowest rates. Address Jonn OapEn, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


Pp@geenns BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodism 
Building, 95 Broadway, New York. This is a pro 
tessional school for business training, and is under the 
rsonal supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
§ Packard who for the past 20 years was assoc 

with Bryant sud Stratton, and is the author ot the Book 
keeping — which bears their name. The Col 


oackward persons rapi 
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5,000 BUILDING LOTS 


Surroundi depot at Stewartville, adjoining A. T. 
wart’s "Seantitul Garden * ay Island, New 
ork State, only 22 miles trom New York City, price $50 
each ou weekly payments of only 80 cents per lot, or 4 
lots for $1.20 per week, each lot 25x100 feet. Title per- 
ti hoolthe. Atlantic Ocean within view. 
ng nables 5 purchasers to erect buifld- 
eo a Hari ding LEH the henthtnt and weaithtet 
art of Newark, (N. J., e manu 
}* ou iweekiy” paymen of $2 per Lot, pi os 
to $000 each. Active Agents of both sexes 
Call or send stamp for circulars to 


R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


DENTAL ROOMS 


F— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET AND 9t AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


e' 
from $350 
wanted 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 
ee ee eae proetway, New York ; 47 North 


Bap) Menkiye tn Wert daltons tnseet Bastien 
and Gentlemen's 


Dye or Clean all les of ) 
Sha nds of Curtains 


Ladies’ 
Sranea S- Dyed. Gests received and returned by ex- 


press. 
UCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Pure and Tin fer Clneeney 
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Extraordinary Inducenents : 





was 1858, and has made ¢' YY progress 
boop 4 ap pene favor, and now stands at the-head ot 
this class hool he locati 


Sh hg Pere 
a ; course of study m: 
orongh and efficient. The rates of tuition nave re | ferent 





reduced, and pupils can enter at any time 
ition perterm of 12 weeks, . Call or 
cireular containipe tull particulars. 8. 8. PAC 


THE SUN FOR, 1881, 


Everybody reads Tuz Sun. In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 

I. All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
THE Sun long ago discovered the goldéni mean between 
redundant tullnese and unsatisfactory brevity. 

Il, Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind, From morning to morning Tax SuN printea 
continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 

IIL, Good writing infeverygcolumn, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every subject. 

IV. Honest comment, THE Suy’s habit 1s to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party, 

and equal di to i what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamabie in Democrat or Republi- 
can. 
VI. Absolcte independence of partisan Organizations, 
but unwavering loyaity to true Democratic principles. 
THE Sun believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power the efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form ot gov- 
ernment in placeof that which exists. The year 1981 
and the years immediately following will probably de- 
cide this supremely important contest. Tax Sun be 
lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Daily Sux, a four-page sheet of twenty-eight 
columns, the price by mail, post paid, is $5 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year; or, including the Sunday 
paper, aneight-page sheet of fifty-six columns, the price 
is 65 cents a month, or $7.70 4 year, postage paid. 

The Sunday edition of Taz Sun is also furnished sep- 








arately at $1.20 a year, postage paid. 


Tne price ofthe WEEKLY Sun, cight pages, fifty-six 
columns, is $1 4 year, postage paid. For clubs often 
sending $10 we will send an extra copy free.” 

1) ( Address L, W. Exeian, © 
Publisher of Tux Sux, New York City. 





Books for Teachers 


—o-—— 

Every teacher should own a ib 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works. 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 


atfetander?A 
or 





De Graff's School-Room Guide. 
Prof. robably better 


D| the 


given: 
ist. An Introduction. 
2nd. or how to teach the subjects. 
3rd. Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 
the subjects. 
lts, or the ends to be attained in teach- 


the subj 
eatin os Sees omega patene 
ics every 





The to embrace nearly 
branch of study and sphere of duty in the public 
schoo. Among 3 


are: 
spelling, penmanship, drawing, ease, ° 
ory geography, climate, 
geom : 7 ’ 
science, deciplinary movements, 
management. 

457 handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
$1. id. This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of T ing. 
Stands at the head of all books for teachers. It 





Normal Question Book. 
This volume like the last 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. - MITALIZED PHOS:PHITES. 


ee oe Vital or Ne 


scribed 300, 
ch strengthens the digestion ; 
ir ren worry or overwork. 


THIS ‘DIFFERS FROM ALL 
000 packages. i fectectetieet lian aed cechnesnel rine we relieves 


cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consum 


‘For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1.00. 


R TONICS AS IT IS 
Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that t alone pre- 
debility or oh. Bing gives vitality to the insufficient growth 
> restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 
. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Questions. 
THE.PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

What is the material of your dress? Of 
your shoes ? 

How does it look out of doors when the 
sun has set? 

Have you been down the harbor? What 
did you see? 

Name the country, state, county and city 
in which you live. 

What is itto be useful? Selfish? Ben- 
evolent ? 

Wisat does the expression, “lost her 
self-conmand,” man ? 

What is meant by a flock? A drove? A 
swarm ? 

What are thesports of the different sea- 
sons ? 

Mention a polite act. Some rude acts. 
Some kind acts. 

What plays do you like best? What 
books ? 

Name the primary colors. Which is the 
prettiest ? 

How many panes of glass in that win- 
dow ? 

Mention some things you like to see or 
do. 

Show me on your arm the length of a 
foot. 

How high is that door? How wide is 
that blackboard ? 


And when the world shall link your 
names 
With gracious lives and manners fine, 
The teacher shall assert her claims, 
And proudly whisper, ‘‘These were 
mine, 





— WHITTIER. 





Tae Anoent Cypress near Sparta.— 
The celebrated cypress tree that had stood 
near the city of Sparta, Greece, for over 
2,800 years, and was described by Pausanias 
400 yeers before the coming of Christ, has 
been destroyed by a band of strolling gyp- 
sies, who camped beneath it and leit their 
fire burning. It was 75 feet Ligh and 10 
feet in diameter near the ground. The 
people of Sparta greatly mourn its loss. 





How to Get Well. 

Thousands of persons are constantly 
troubled with a combination of diseases. 
Diseased kidneys and costive bowels are 
their tormentors.. They should know that 
Kidney-Wort acts on these organs at the 
same time, causing them to throw off the 
poisons that have clogged them, and so re. 
newing the whole _ Hundreds testify 
to this, — Pittsburgh Post. 


' College’ Professor (to junior, who has 
been taking advantage of his absent-mind- 
edness)—“ Young man, I find on lookin 

over the records that this makes the fi 

time in two years that you have been 
granted leave of absenre to attend your 
readers foneral.”— Queen's College 





——————— 
Ele a 
“Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
emyee oee reee: 
some worst) physicians, 
who gave her disease various names but no 
relief, and now sae is restored to us in 
tale oad ah hr’ we 
we at for two 
before using i it We earnestly ho: haps and 
pray that ne no Pag else will Tet their sick 
safer as we did, on account of ae 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S | 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


ere ena 
25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFF ECTUAL OF REM- 


Warranted, ff used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Aifections ef the 
Throat and Lungs. 


ye ‘egetable Expectorant ; nota violent reme 
dy ; and Soe kerecabie ts tha tame’ * 

do fail to 
If ems tral. Tbe tnely woe 3 0 3 a et ottie wil 
Often prove it to be worth a hundred times 


The Tc bottle contains four times as oe am 


KIDNEY-WORT 


onperruc WHY ? 
CURES! au 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 
“Gnd KIDNEYS at the same time. 
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cpomery Gomer, vt. 
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-Wort made him 


RMANENTLY CURES 
. KIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


. Constipation one Piles. 
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Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax. It 1s so 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 
the throat of the person using the board. 


READ WHAT Is SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Alien, duly received. After a short trial, I am 
State tee Mansfield, Pa. convinced that they are the best 1 have 
“We have carefully and faithfully test- | seen. 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 


them the BEST we have seen. We have Principal State Normal Sehool, Lock Haven, Pa. 


sore our Para by oor woes” *°| We consider the Rubbers ‘he BEST WE 


HAVE EVER USED.” 
From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
**] find the Eraser is just what I have | ©*-Secretary of State Board of Bidiucation, Vermon . 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” “The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
From Hon, G. 8. Albee, that Tine, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has President Lincoln University, Marton, Ala 
us satisfaction in the test. You “Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
shal have od influence in this State, as | sers.” 


Eraser yet known to us,” From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
ig =? Prof. A, G. Smith, State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
uperintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Obio. **] have tested your Climax, and deem 
“The sample Erasers you sent me were | it excellent.” 








PRICE LIST. 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park dane N. ¥. 
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Tue “ACME” Pia. 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 
_—_——o-— —-—” 


This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over the coun Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or a Vecvity: alee like white paper. 


coooth and peas to wrt being made of manilla and calendered, it 
furnished very low prices, 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled en ene side, and bound In Pads of 100 sheets. 


Lagal and Fools in pkgs. of 10 pads in pkgs. of 10 pads 
om ° : ‘ ae Bath Letter, . . ° ° 1.80 
Congress Letter , Commercial Note, . @ . ¥i 50 
FULL PRICE sae cana ON AF APPLICATION. 
—_——_—_ oe - 
EXERCISE BOOKS. 
These books are spot egtonstesiy in 5 gx So) men hools and highl 
recommended. TRY You will satisfied. ehh ’ 
Size. Per pkge of 10. Per of 10. 
6)x8, 40 pp., - $50 | x8. 100 pp., - ° pawe 31.08 


I renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and commer 
cial note, 100 sheete—for 35 cents. Teachers, let me hear from atone na" 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
a1 Park Place, New York. 
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COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES, 


oes mgrn ARY. New 
tusely Illustrated. 


a oe and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8yo, Li- 
ACADEMIC DICHIONARY. Mlustrated. 
coMPREHNS “DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
scHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Mustrated. 
PRIMARY MICTIONARY, Tlustrated. 16mo. Halt 


60 cents. 
PoC KET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. %mo. Cloth, @ 
: roan, flexible, 8% cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt t edges, 


fe, sendents, a addition to's very 
abulary, make Wor- 
oe 6, in the Calon of our a, “distinguished educa- 
tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our language. 


3. Be LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715& 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


Crown 8vo. 


Hy 00. 
Many special gota be 








JO B & CO., 


PUBLISHERS | INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Ridpath's Inductive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. Se’ A. Hist. of the ie 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of A 





First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Graphic System of Practical Penmanship 


With a Patent Reversible Feature, 
which is of marked advantage where double desks are 
used. The coples are clean, graceful and bold: the 
material and workmanship are superior. Complete in 
aix numbers. Sample copies by mail ten cents each, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers; 
4 Bond Street, New York. 








HULL’S 
Inventive 
Free-Hand 
Industrial 
DRAWINGS 


Figures in- 








tions. Full Diack-board instrucvion and F, the 
colored crayons sent with each order. Address, 
HULL, © edar Fails, lowa. Prot. Drawing, &c., lowa 
State Normal School. 


AGENTS! t AGENTS t AGENTS: 
JOHN B. GOUGH 'S bran’ new 


SUNLIGHT AND + Sano ADOW 


fr the john B. Gough 


ohn B 
can portray Pathos, Humor, and dgenorend cute 
salle ail re Sank thscaed sn —_ 


hal ul ee ee saree 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 

no =| 1c a) 

TEACHER’S BUREAU. 
Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Famt- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Ca)l on or addresa 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 eeumrnte bet. 28th & 29th Sts. N.Y, 


~The Union Teacher's Agency. 


Provides school officials with first class instructors of 
any grade at short notice. Aids teachers in obtaining 
positions. Negotiates for the sale or renting of school 
property. Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 
the qualifications required. For turther information, 
address, A. LOVELL & CO., 
@ Bond 8t., New York. 


PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


GET THE BEST. 

















The “Acme” School Paper stands ai .he head. 
It ile the most popular paper. Its soft, méid tints do not 
daaale the eye like white paper, and for Armnese it can- 
not be equalled. 

ASTONISHING OFFER! 

1 will send out a peckage containing a fine pad, not 
size, 100 sheets and a beautiful School Hwerctas Book 
100 pages for only % cents, postpaid. 


Address, WM. F. KELLOGG, 
21 Dark Pi: . €, 
Trade supphed. Fie FS 





TEACHERS A FFE 


J.C. MoCURD Pa. 


tabeary: sheep. 
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_ The New Sunday School Song Book 


[ axo VOICE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 
Heretofore u » and that the work 


be found in no other si Jar coll Way oo 


gee Sosa hae 


marcel ia tort specimen copy ( a ete 


Df wil 
book oo and wf 5 dealers SEO, will be ou ntte es 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
EWR | cin . 0. 


A. SOHWARTZ, 


33 BARCLAY ST-., 
NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


\ BADGES 
MEDALS, 


of every description. 
Send for illustrated catalogue, 








J. eater’ “tt 
BRATTLEBORO VT. 


Send postal for free Illustrated Catalogue. 





SECOND EDITION. 


School Management 
BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


Baitor of the Son00L JouRNAL, TEACHERS’ LysTITUTE, 
and SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. 


Price 75 cts. post-paid. 
——0-— 

This work takes up the most difficult of all sthool 
work, viz.: the government of a school, and is filled 
with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is 
nvaluable to the teacher who desires to improve his 
school. It bag recefyed the unqualified approval of 
eminent educators. It isa book that the teacher can 
practically use, and has no untried theories to set forth 
to puzzle and bewilder the teacher. 

Prof. N. B. Henry, of the Cape Girardeau (Miss.) 
Normal School, writes - 

“ Mr. KeLLoee—I am 80 well pleased with the matter 
it contains, and with the pointed and original manner 
in which it ia treated, that I cannot help addressing you 
personally to congratalate you in giving the teacher 
a@ book that he can use * 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


STP etic: CATARRH 


eee NO ae Ry yo 
CONSULTATION. fearful 
> on the oe - can be stopped Ch Childs 
h Treatment is the only known means 
Send for di 


of tive, permanent cure. 

cotati, Gorm, eto... .addeess 9 
Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, 0. 

PiSsitron Re Wie Dialogues, Recitations, 


7 Houns RazanySBeekmans NY 











F..W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers and importers of 








BRUSHES, 
For Oil 4 Water Colors 
—o--- 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
CANVAS, 
ACADEMY BOARDS, 
AND 
Oil Sketching Papers, 
—o — 
WATER COLORS: 
Cakes and Moist. 


Sculptors’ 
MODELING TOOLS 


AND CLAY. 
—o— 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s 


ARTISTS’ 
FINE COLORS, 


In TUBES. 


— = 
CHARCOAL 4 CRAYON 


Drawing Materials. 
—o— 


Supplies for 
ILE AND CHINA 


Pari Worss :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
J. Seaver Page. 
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Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. 
of the 


ONSPECTUS sae ‘* A Wonderful Work." 

of Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT 
In book-form, sent free of postage, for $5.00. In map-form 5x4 1-2 feet, price $3.00 
Of rare utility in schools and colléges. Active agents wanted everywhere. 


Addresss, GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
No, 5 Dey street, New York, 








(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 


Circulars free on 
application. 


Dr, Blanchard’s “‘ Lectures and Essays" on ) Price 25 cents. ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Address THE BLANCHARD M’F’G CO,, 27 Union Square, N. Y. 
Dr. Blanchard consulted fiee, if postage is prepaid. 

The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak cures sleeplessness, hervousness, 
constipation, loss of appetite and power. Especially adapted to repair brain waste trom study, care or grief. 
Prevents and cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weakn rh ti neuralgia and 
all malarial diseases. Strengihens to overcome éyil habits. Adapted for table use. $1 each, or six bottles 
for $6. 
The Fibrin and Wheat restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 

long nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly children and energizes old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptheria, infantile diarrhea and cholera infantum. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. 
The Beef and Milk is for a very weak condition, and never fails to 
and irritable the stomach. Invaluable for nursing mothers. §2 each, or six bottles tor $10. 
The Life Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “‘ goneness.”” Never failing rem- 
edy for the alcohol, opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 
6 bottles for $7.50. 





however weak 











for Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 2904 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Falcon, 873,903. ther Styles to suit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. HENBY HOE, Sele A gent. 


FORSALE BY All DEALER. 








CUPS 28: 
WORKS, CAMDEN, NW. J. 


A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau st.. or 37 Park Rew N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged, 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 
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| Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 
Fairburn’s Typelegy of Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 








_— Booksellers and Stationers, 
CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 37 Park Rew, N. ¥. City. 








